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“TRLL ME, MY DARLING, THAT 


AN ENDURING LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 

iy this “ Merrie England ” of ours there are few 

prettier or more picturesque spots than the 

qwint old-fashioned market town of Stapleville, 

— lost to view amongst the beautiful Surrey 
ong. 

The railway touches it nob; the hurry and 

bustle of the owtwide world do mot invade its 
precincts ; everything breathes s spirit of old- 
world peacefulness and prosperity. 
_ The houses are substantially built, the shops 
atge and commodious; while almost all the 
People one meets have a well-to-do air which 
speaks eloquently of ease and plenty. 

On either eide of the main atreet flows a stream 
of ‘impid water, so clear and transparent, so 
refreshingly eool that the casua! wayfarer, parched 
oy the hot sun, is tempted to stoop and drink. 

A little removed from the principal thoroug!: 








! 1§ 80; THAT MY HEART HAS NOT DRCELVBD ME,” SAID MB, POWER, KARNESTIA 


fare the ground is dotted with real old-fashioned 
houses, the architecture of which carries your 
mind back to the previous century. 

Rambling and not altogether artistic, perhaps, 
to our modern sense, some of these old dwellings 
seem, but roomy and comfortable, and each is 
surrounded by walled gardens and orchards, while 
at the rear lie extensive fields of meadow and 
pasture-land. 

Nearest the town is situated Ellerslie, the 
property of Dr, Marriot, who lives there with 
maiden sister and his only child, Ada. 

Fortunately for him his private means place 
him beyond the need of an extensive practice, for 
Stapleville is remarkably healthy, and it is nob 
— its inhabitants have occasion to employ his 


If it were not for hia sister, Hewba, he soine 
times laughingly asserts, his knowledge of the 
healing art would become a thing of the past. 

While Hesba Marriot lives, however, her 
brother will never be without a patient. She ia 
one of those frail delicate women with fnely- 
strung nerves, whose lives are passed in a state of 
chronic invalidism. 


Sometimes she does not leave her room for | first he knows his task is hopeless, 








days together, at others she crawls down into 
the drawing-room, where, carefully wrapped in 
shawle, abe alternates between an easy chair and 
@ luxurious couch. 

On this particular morning she has, to the un 
bounded amazement oi the other two, actually 
put ia an appearance ab the breakfast-table, a 
feat nearly unprecedented. ; 

They have just concluded their meal, and Mr. 
Marriot is standing at the window gazing into the 
garden, all ablaze with flowers 

“ Hesba,” be says, gently, but without turning 
his head, “ could you not manage to take a turn 
in the garden? It is o glorious morning, and 
there is ecarcely @ breath of wind atirring, Or 
let me take you for a quiet drive.” 

The lady raises her head, languidly. 

“Flow absurd you are, Jamesi” she replies, 
and there ia a querulous ring in her voice ; “do 
you suppose I am likely to venture out with the 
certainty of catching a fresh cold?” 

The doctor sighs wearily ; he has been over the 
seme groundso many times, and always with the 
one reault, 

Ssill he makes auother effort, though from the 











































































































ga" d then, kissing her, he adds, “T hope you, 
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His sister interrupte him pettishly. 

The diseussion fatigues me,” she says, 

astes your time. Are you aot going out} 

“ Yes ; it is a pity to remain indoors on ail a 
morning as this.” 

Then he turns to his daughter and asks, with a 
sinile, — 

* What are your plans, Ada i” 

The girl does not answer for a moment, and 
then replies, slowly,— 

“Ti Tcan be of any use to Aunt Hesba I shall 
remain’ at home.” 

“ Nonsense, gir! ! the invalid breaks in. 
"How can you do any good! |i daresay you 
have made some arrangements with your friends 
at the Hall!” 

“Phat does not matter in the least; I can easily 
send an apology, if you would like me to stay.” 

But Mise Marrict hes oo such: wish ; and, 
having announced the faced plainly, she makes 
her exit 

“ Early rising, 1 fear, does nob suit your aunt’s 

peculiar complaint,” Mr. Married, remarke, and 
Vide laughs merrily. 

| “ Poor auntie!” she saya, presently ; “ life musb 
a very dreary for her. I do wish she could sage 

herself from this torpid state,” ; 

“It is far too late, child,” he aniuwere, gravely, 





and 


have a pleasant morning. Are we to expect: yeu 
at luncheon 7?” 

“T think not. Isabel has asked me to atay: at 
the Hall.” 

She gazes at hiro with fond pridejas he grosses 
the garden on his way to the tables. 

He w a tall fair mamwith e lofty. brow, re 
gularly-cut features and iste A ese, eyee that 
have a very lovable ex 

for a little longer aie p oe cingiare ite @renmiiy 
inty the garden, and then wich @ balf righ goes 

o heritoom to dress, 

Meanwhile ab the. Hall. Virbadetast wad wifi ta 


prograss, for with the exceptions? the head of the 
family, the inmates were sot) partial to carly 


TIPLE 

When they ail sat down together they formed 
8 somewhat cumerous, and, according to Mr. 
Mooré’s assertion, noisy party; but on the present 
occasion ihe only occupants of the room were 
Mrs, Moore, her daughter leabel, known familiarly 
as Belle, and the latter's cousin, Albert Pottinger, 
a young man who had recently taken to spending 
a large portion of his time at Stapleville, 

Isabel was a merry light- hearted girl, vith 
dark hair and eyes, and with a bright good- 
humoured smile perpetually hovering over her face, 

It was not difficult to trace a resemblance be- 
tween the cousins, Like Isabel, the young man 
had dark hair and eyes, and irregular but pleasing 
features, 

He could not in str 
some, and yet there 
attractive in his frank open features. 

Between Isabel and himself there & sisted a 
staunch friendship of mauy years’ standing, The 
two were firm allies, though oftentimes the gir! 
taking advantage of her sex plagued him con- 
siderably. 

“] believe you are very busy this morning, are 
you not!” she said to him with a little miechiev- 
ous emile, as her mother rose from the table. 

“Yes!” he anwered dolorously, “T havea heap | 
of correepondence te get through. Why?” 

Oh!” shesaid demurely, “it does not matter, 
Fortunately [ shall not be left entirely to my | 
own Jevices.”’ 

“Tam giai to hear that,” ay ee “because 
I shall be chained to the desk fur the next two 
hours.” 

“ Ab!” etill with an air of quiet humour, “ it} 
is exceedingly unfortunate, but no dovbtd Ada 
arid I can manage to amuse ourselver until then,” | 

He had crossed the room and stood holding iP 

the handle of the door, | 

At this liitle speech t 

Ars you expecting Migs Marriot 
ing }” he asked, 

Yor! Do you know I rather regret you are 
so Wosy. It is a beautiful morning, and I 
thonght we might baye gone as far as the Nest! 
before | luncheon. Still, of course, one must attend | 
to business,” 


ct justice be called hand- 
was something peculiarly 





1¢ turned round 


this morn 


rae ae rte 


| change ” 
| ance of a cavalier.” 





Yes!” he declared, with an aif of decision, 
“one cannot noglect that. But,” meditatively, 


|“ upon second thonghts, I believe I‘can accom- 


plish all that is really essential, after lunch.” 

Then they looked at each other and: burst into 
a peal of merry laugbter. 

* Albert, you are a hypocrite!” the girl de- 
clared, when their merrimenthad subsided. 

‘“ Well, under the circumstances, J presume it 

would be useless to dispute the accusation,” he 

lied; “ but still something might be urged in 
excuse, For instance——" 

“ For instance,” Isabel interrupted, “ Ada her- 
self. Hereshe is coming’ up the drive, and 
really if anything can excuse your conduct I freely 
admit it is Ada’s beauty,” 

They haetened into the hall and met herat the 
top of the step, 

Truly she tormed a pretty picture, this dainty 
maiden, and emall wonder wasit that Albert 
Pottiager’s heart best fast and that hia pulees 
throbbed more quickly as he}gazed upon ber, 

She was tall and rather slightly built, bub 
with a graceful carriage, and of adwmirabie pro- 


portions. 

‘h nsag had a fair complexion and long tresses of 

brown hair, Her eyes too were brown, 

Tos out soft and clear. from beneath long 
silken lashes. The nose: was straight and finely 
cut, the mouth small.and well-shaped, while on 
each cheek was a.dainty blush-roae tint, 

She kissed Isabel, and held out her hand to 
the young man with a ing smile. 
“You are very lazy, yor two,” she said, “T 
wonder |\{r, Moore.does mot ‘soc’ ee ong Really 
believe you have but just break f 

‘You ere an. advocate for early rising,” ex” 
claimed the y 7oUPg maar. eagerly, ‘and so an 1. 


To me it seems that the ty of the day lies in 
| the fresh xaorning: -when the dew-drops 






sparkle. ks lamas Alamonds y? the verdant meadow, 
“ My cousit. ie! -@ novel,” interrupted 
ruth tecatiog uy ) be must be reciting 


| from one of the chapters, Albert, I am em | 


Ada, he is always 
room. Let me 


of your hypocrisy. }, 
the last to evter the = r 





He looked’at her Bt 
(jay vocabulary | 

wh we) vals, a \ ae are conce:ned,” 
he « gf at your service,’ 

* But what of those: ase ‘letters which must 
be anwwered ote out delay§% 

“ They can wait till op ty offers,” he said. 

“ Perhaps Mr, Pottinger i intends to take advan- 


tage of the ‘fresh morning hours, when the dew: | 
drops, ete,,’” Ada interposed mischievous) y. 

“T thank you, Miss Marriot,” he said, ~ithout 
a blush. “ You have divined my intentions most 
accurately. But may I suggesb that we are 
— time? Belie, if you will kindly go and 

drese 1 will endeavour to interest Miss Marriot 
while we wait.” 

" He meaus to recite another paragraph from 
the forthcoming novel,” laughed His cousin } “do 
not permit him to bore you.” 

" Are you really engaged in writing a book 1” 
asked the girl, when Teabel had takem her de- | 
| parture. 

** An invention pure and simple of the oof 
Miss Marriot,” be answered.’ “My cousin is 
very nice girl, but, as you are aware, given t6 
banter, At present she imagines I am in her 
| power, and that J fear she will expose me,’ 

“You alarm me .” his -companiun’ said ; 
what have you been guilty 7” 

“T have usurped s woman's privilege, and 
changed my mind. At breakfast ¥ snnounced 
my intention of devoting the morning to work ; 

now, with your permission, T intend to accompany 
you to the lest,” 

“We at least ought to be thankful for the 
ehe reronrked, “ since we gain the attend. 


7 of 


** You are very kind,” he said. 


| 





| 


| 








} 
“ Ab’! here Ft 


“Well, no!” he said, deliberately ; “ though 
1 probably should have dome so had not your 
eniwanee prevented me,” 

Just as they were rags 3 the room Mrs, Moore 
put In am appearance to ae them various 
directions and warnings of which Isabe! 
merrily declared would .e  fogoten directly the 
park gates closed behind them. 

They formed a bapey trio—those three, and 
sauntered slong in the highest spirits, 

Tn tho future days Ada Marriot often thou vi 
of that morning’s ramble, Nature ‘was ab 
best. Overhead the sun shone a wo | Pathog ® 
eky of brilliant blue, while the heat of its rays 
was tempered by a warm west wind which sprang 
up with the progress of the day. On the previous 
day a gentle rain had fallen, and the grass was 
still fresh and green. In the leafy hedges the 
beautiful wild flowers peeped out smilingly from 
their verdant frames, and innumerable feathered 
gongsters carolled forth peans of praise to 
Heaven. 

And she herself, in the flush of youth and 
strength and beauty, with not a single care to 
mar her happiness, laughed and jested, as on!y 
those in the sunshine of youth can. 

The Nest, to which they were directing oer 
steps, was a beautiful and picturesque spot, crown 
ing the summit of 9 wooded bill, 

From the top one could look around for miles 
in all directions on the peacefuland smiling lands- 


cape beneath, 
“Tt makes a lovely ure, doea it not }-” 
exclaimed Ads, ioe tn A , aa they gained 
tbe height, °.''I often wonder if the folks who 
d their time ruehing-hither and thither 
the Continent ever realise what 
scenery lie almost at their own doors,” 
aifely affirm I have never seen any-- 
thin “es, ‘lovely as this,” exclaimed the young man 
warmly} but then, as bis cousin afterwards | 
pore , Ada had not been the companion of 
his foreign travels. 






‘'T am sorry to breakin upon your thermody,” 
she said; “but I have-an ik 
spiration. ‘Let us orgai oe | ould 7 
delicious, lunching under. the’ shade’ uf these 
beautiful trees.” atin a4 a 
“What horrible desséention 1. her 
cousin, with mock indignation,” this 


beautiful spot made hideous by the cddean ends 
lef> behind by a picnic party! who 
indulge in such things have mo soul for the 
ean ould be jleasant,” interpoeed 
Still it w very p. in e 
Ada mildiy, “and we need not domuch damage.” 

Isnbe) laughed gaily as her cousin unblushing'y 
ahifted his ground. 

Well,” he said, “of course, if we have the 
right kind of people it would be different. You 
and Belle and myself for instance, we three shoulc 
make a famous picnic party.” 

“Thank you, mon cher o » cried Isabel, 
“but I fear] should not Salioks 2 by that 
arrangement, No, we will do the gon 8 
grand scale; Lag! will be ibe he Pe few days, 
and, by the wa: da, that inds we are 
expecting a visitor, You-bave heard me speak 
of Mr. Power! be is coming deya yith my 
brother,” 

“ Power coming mane — Albert, gloomily. 


“I understood he was Be eats not 
os proot no 
minds. 


“He supplies a fart 
| aloue. we poor women: who 
But how miserable you look! 1. you and 
Mr. Power were quite ola leads norte modern 
David and Jonathan business,” 
“So we are; he is a capital fellow, full of 
fun and ‘frolice T am much attached te-him.” 
Tsabeldid not reply; but she napa her 
cousin’s faee ill Pec waen Kn te 
The shadow of annoyance soon passed, € 
return journey ito the Hall.was: cecupied in 
see the arrangementa fer ‘the-forthaowsing 
icr x10; 


At luncheon Isabel asked ber tathor on whet 


Belle! I have just been telling Miss Marriot:| | "ay Harry would arrive. fi % 
that I had intended giving up ‘this morning to On Monday,” he on stew fine 
work.” "Then we will fix date for: Wednendsy,” 


“And did you explain the reason for your 


| char age of purpose ” 


she said ; and after the menlehe carried Ads of 
to make ont a list of people to be invited. 
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Her cousm yo f urged his right to accom- 
pavy them, but Isabei was inexorable. 

“T fear we have already trespassed too much 
on your valuable time,” she said calmly 5 ‘‘ it 
would be selfish to encroach still farther,” and he 
was forced reluctantly to retire. 

Left to themeelves the girls. turned ‘their 
attention to the task before them, and it was 


nod until, after five o’clock tea that Ada was. 


ceady to return to Ellerslie, 

“ ild,” exclaimed her father, ax she 
entered the: drawing-room, “have you spent s 
pleasant day 1” 

‘Yes; indeed,” she answered, “ib has been 
most enjoyable, But where is Aunt Hesba!” 

“Her head is again, so we shall have 


the evening to ourselves, and after dinner you) 


shall give me a little music, 


Now, run away and 
change ‘your dress,” 


CHAPTER IL 


Tr was Monday evening, and the family at the 
Hall were waiting for the expected guests. 
“ The train was due at six o'clock,” said Mr. 


Moora, looking af his watch, ‘‘and the mare |, 


ought to bring.thom in half-au-hour; we shal! 
ace them in a moments," 

“Listen!” exclaimed Isabel. ‘'I hear. the 
‘sound of wheels on the carriage-crive,” and ina 
short time the young men entered the hall, _, 

Harry Moore was a pleasaut-faced, ruddy com- 
plexioned young fellow, about four years Lsabel’s 
senior. 

He kissed bie mother and slater without 
undue demoustraction, gave his father a hearty 
hand-clasp, ancl turned ‘to intreduce his friend. 

“ Thig ig Mr. Power, of whom I have written,” 
he asid ; “he is an old chum of Albert's. _ Prank ! 
my mo and sister, and my father.” 

They gave him a hearty greeting, chieily, 
perhaps, because he wae Harry’s friend, but 
partly, too, on his own account. 

Frank Power was without donbt a strikingly 
handsome man. He was tall and well-built, 
His complexion was fair; hie features almost 
perfect. His curly hair, which he wore rather 
iong, was auburn in colour, and his upper lip 
waa covered with » heavy, yellowish moustache, 
Ye had deep-blue eyes, which sparkled with 
unusual brilliancy, and when he laughed, which 
was nob rarely, one caught sight of two rows of 
= ever teeth. 

is voice, too, was singularly low and music», 
sod be possessed a charming manner, which won 
for hints hoat of friends. 

‘What a handsome man!” exclaimed Mra, 
Moore to her husband, shortly before going down 
(o dinner,” and how extremely agreeable he is.” 

“Yes!” assented Mr. Moore, “he has a very 
taking manner; but I should fancy be lacks 
staying-power. Nob exactly the sort of man 
one would ‘care to lean upon in a moment of 
danger,” 

“Phe girls will find no fault in him { ” 

“No! perhaps not! Still Lam rather thank- 


— a are bestowed.” 
r, Moore was rather. preju against what 
he somewhat tuously called ‘‘ pretty ” 


men, bub even he found it difficult to etruggle 
a against his young guest's persuasive 
charm, 

Frank Power waa indeed one of those people 
whose mission in life seems to be praised and 
‘cted and caressed, 

Insensibly and without ulterfor design he 
wormed ‘himself into the affections and good 
gcaces of those around him. 

Everyone spoke well of him. Hoe possessed no 
enemien'; he was indeed, as the ancient writer so 
aptly phrased it, “ all things to all men.” 

Not that he endeavoured to curry 
favour for the furtheranee of his own ends, but 
Le was #0 conatituted that his nature abhorred 
strife of every-kind. » kis Bet 
_ His very tea t compelled him to be 
oan o ok ree “i ot 
conta : , upon the suuny side. of 
life, and te banish .all things which «tended to 
mar the ease and pleasure of his existence, 

He » too, a natural, op Fp 

com- 


Jh@ possessed a 
wich enabled him to suit himeclf to hi 


| and played and 





pany, and thus it happened that his society was 
equally welcome to all classes, 

This first evening at Stapleville Hall afforded a 

icuous' example of his versatile gifts. 

With Isabel he discussed society ; he listened 
pleasantly. co his bost’s. stories of field eporte, 
offering occasionally an intelligent and well-timed 
comment, while. he even  coutrived to impress 
Mrs. Moore with the idea that hia knowledge of 
household matters was by no. means slight. 

Before the conclusion of diuner he was on 
friendly terms with each meniber of the family, 


|} and when later in the evening it was discovered 


that he was a skilled musician his popularity 
was firmly established. 

Isabel and her mother were passionately fond 
of singing, and Frank, who had a. beautifully 
Clear tenor voice, seated himself at the piano, 
song after song. 

" Your friend is decidedly an acquisition,” the 
girl said to her cousin as she bade him .good- 
night, “his acquaintance is worth cultivating.” 
hisposed lose. your heart to him,” Albert 
w banteringly 
sign of danger I shall write off to Ronald.” 
Isabel laughed, 


dream of comparing him with Ronald as with 
you. Still, he is really ao exceedingly agreeable 
companion, Is herich’” 

Albert shrugged his shoulders, 

‘T cannot say. He is an only child, and his 
father ia popularly supposed to possess a hand- 
some vompetency.” 

“ Does the young man do anything | 

“ Dabbles in literature, I believe; bub not to 
any great extent.” 

“Ah! well, good-night. Do not forget our 
picnic on Wednesday ; Miss Marriot ja coming, 
you know,” aod with this parting shaft ehe 
tripped away. 

he young man followed his host gloomily into 
the billiard-room, where Frank aud Harry were 
engaged in a friendly game, 

His thoughts were far from pleasant, He was 
feeling depreseed, and he did not endeavour to 
disguise from himself the fact that his low spirits 
were caused by Frank Power’s advent at Staple- 
ville Hall, 

He looked across at him now—young, hand- 
some, and debonair, and instinctively his imagina- 
tion conjured up a vision of Ada. 

“T wish Master Frank had stuck to his original 
intention and gone abroad,” he muttered 
savagely + ‘* but after all that sentiment is rather 
childish and decidedly uncivil.” 

Banishing the gloom from his face he crossed 
the room and entered into conversation with his 
uncle; but though he appeared at ense his 
heart was still heavy, and he could not alto- 
gether oust the feeling of depression which had 
taken possession of hira. 

Ada did not visit the Hall the next day; but 
on the Wednesday morning she came over to 
asaist Jeabel in putting the finishing touches to 
the arrangements for the proposed excursion. 

Albert was the firet to notice her arrival. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Marriot,’ he exclaimed 
joyously, “ your presence will infuse new vigour 
into our labours.’ 

“ Another compliment for poor mie,” cried 
Isabel, with a laugh, “ you are growing dexterous, 
Albert, in the use of speech.” 

Then turning to her friend, she said, — 

“ Ads, allow me to introduce Mr, Power.” 

Ada glanced up, and her cheeks mantied with a 
conscious blush, 

“I trust you will nob prove so stern a task- 
master, or rather mistress as Miss Moore,” the 
young man said gaily, “for more thas an hour 
we have been labouring like galley-s!avee.” 

“That is the chief beauty of a picnic,” 
observed Harry Moore, who had just sauntered 
up; “fancy taking the trouble of conveying 


your provisions several miles when you could 


consume them much more comfortably at 
hy ” 

Twill treasure up chat sentiment, Harry,” 
remarked his sister, ‘‘anud publish it for Bessie 
Maydew’s benefit,” an announcement which 
evo & genera! smile at the young man’s 
expense, 





; “remember at the first | 


“ Have aa fear,” she said, “I should aa little | 


~—— 





Presently the other guests began to arrive 
and amids} much merriment and joyous hilarity 
the ham: were safely stowed in the veuicles, 
and the y cavalcade seb out. 

With his usual good luck Frank Power found 

himself vis-a-vis with Ada, Albert haviog been 
coolly aperopemie’ by Clara Barclay, a dashing 
and rather showy blonde, whose father’s grounda 
joined those of Stapleville Hall. 
. The young man was keenly disappointed, but 
he did not betray his vexation, though it must 
have cost him many a pang to see Ada’s beauti- 
ful features aglow with interest ae she eagerly 
listened to her companion’s conversation. 

“ Frank will make more headway in an hour 
than. I have made in months,” he muttered under 
hie breath; and then, repressing a groan, ho 
turned his attention to the lady at his aide, 

Meanwhile Frank was tally justifyin: his 
friend’s prophecy. Always charming 
debonair, he was seen at his best in a party .f 

leasure, and on this malar day he exerted 
imeelf with such success that Ada felt a little 
pang of regret when at. the base of the Nesta 
fresh arrangement of partners detached him 
from her side, 

Albert on the contrary breathed more freely. 

“ This is compensation for my previous sufier- 
ings,” as Ada accepted the offer of bis arm over 
the difficult places, he said ; “ what, 1 wonder, 
was the particular sin which secured me that 
infliction for punishment }” 

“ Why do you libel Miss Barclay in that way ¢ ’ 
the girl asked. ‘I think she is very good. com- 
pony, and Mr. Power seems to be of my opinion,” 
with » glance at the pair ia front of them. 

“Oh! Frank finds everyone good. corapany,’ 
the young map snswered a little irritably ; “he 
can extract arausement from the most tedious of 
bores."” 

* An excellent gift,” the girl declared, ‘‘ which. 
is unfortunately denied to most of ua,” and then 
they wandered on in silence. 

On the whole the excursion proved 3 triumphant 
success, aud this reaulé was due in oo small 
measure to Frank Power. ; 

His light-hearted gaiety ssemed infectious ; his 
handsome face was wreathed in joyors smiles ; 
his eyes sparkled, and he had ever a gvod- 
bumoured jest oa his lips. 

It was absolutely impossible to be dull in his 
society, and before the ending of the day he had 
established himeelf amongst Miss Moore's guests 
as a universal favourite. 

The return to the Hall was accomplished in 
the same order as in the morning, and when 
they arrived there the merry guests began to 
disperse. 

‘You had better come with us, Ada,"’ said 
Miss Maydew; ‘‘ we pass your house, you know,” 
and the girl gladly availed herself of the iavita- 
tion. 
* Good-night, Miss Marriot,” whispered Frank, 
retaining the dainty hand in his a trifle longer 
than was needful, "| have to thank you for the 
enjoymens of a most pleasant day.” 

* Nay,” she responded ; ‘ on the contrary, it 
is I who em your debtor.” 

He would have replied, but Miss Maydew’s 
ateed was becoming impatient, and handing her 
into the carriage be doffed his hat courteousiy. 

At dinner thet evening Mr. Marrict glanced at 
his daughter in surprise ; he had rarely seen her 
looking more beautiful, The colour had deepened 
in her cheeks, and there was a fresh light in her 
eyes for which he could nof account. Pm 

“Tb is needless to ask if you have enjoyed 
yourself,” he remarked, smilingly, “I gather 
that from your face.” 

“Yea!” abe said, with a pretty blush, “I 
think I have never spent such a thoroughly 
delightful day ; everything passed. off admirably.” 

Tt was customary when Aunt Hesba could not 
come down to dinner for Ada to epend an hour 
or two in the drawing-room with her father, but 
this evening the girl excused herself on the plea 
of fatigue. 

* Good-night, dear papa,” she sald, holding up 
her face to be kissed. ‘ You will forgive my 
running away 80 soon, will you mot? It ie 
horribly selfish of me I know; buf lam very 
tired.” 
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He stroked the silken tresses foudly, 

“ Good-night,” he ssid, “avd try 
soundly.” 

But thongh physically fatigued Ada knew that 
for the present at least sleep was out of the 
question, and slipping on a dressing-gown ehe 
lew out the light and seated herself at the win- 
dow. 

To the glory of the summer day had succeeded 
ihe quieter beauty of « moon-lit aight, The sky 
was flecked with whit- flimsy clouds, eo slight 
and goseamery that they scarcely intercepted a 
particle of the radiance in which the arth lay 
bathed. 

It may well have been that the girl was in- 
fluenced by the beauty of the quiet scene, but 
whatever the cause, she felb a new sweet happi- 
ness ip her heart. 

She thought over the events of the dsy just 
past, and ever before her eyes was the vision of a 
handsome face, and in her ears sounded the echo 
of a soft musical voice, 

And while she eat thua heediese of the fight of 
time, wrapped im the contemplation of this 
strange, undefinable joyousness which had come 
to her, Albert Pottinger war striding to and fro 
in the Hall grounds, striving to crush out the 
bitterness rising in his heart, 

fe was @ strong man, and his suffering was 
proportionate to his strength. From the first he 
had loved this girl, and had dreamed of the day 
when he should ask her to be his wife. 

The last few hours had shattered his dveam to 
atome. Even before Frank's arrival the intensity 
of his love had enabled him to anticipate the 
danger, and Ada’e eyes that afternoon had shown 
him that his fears were not groundlesa. 


i a 


I have been foolish,” he muttered, “ in taink- 


to sleep 


ing the child could learn to love me, and yet, oh! | 4.,.44 


Ada, my darling, life will be very dreary without 
you,” 

Presently he grew calmer, 

“ Tf only I were sure of Frank’s worthiness,” be 
said ; “but I fear he is weak and vain, How- 
ever, he bas gained her love with his handsome 
face and his emooth tongue, Heaven graat she 
may never repent it,” 

He walked wearily to the house, aud avoiding 
the billiard-room, where the gentlemen were 
assembled, crept softly upstaire, 





CHAPTER Il. 

To Ada Marriot the day of the picnic wae the 
begiuning of s new and fuller life, 
herself no questions ae to the reasons. She was 
content with knowing that for her the «ky had 
grown bluer, the earth more fair; that the 
flowers had assumed gayer tinis and gave forth 
a sweeter fragrance ; that the song of the birds 
thrilled with a deeper and more joyous melody, 

Fach morning she rose from her bed with a 
keen senae of anticipated pleasure, and when at 
aightsbe laid her head upon the snowy pillow 
she thanked Heaven for the happiness of the day. 

But the secret: of which she herself waz as yet 

varely conscious remained undiscovered by the 
little world around her, Only Aibert, made 
prescient by the keenness of his own affection, per- 
ceived that she had changed. 

To him the girl’s growing love for Frank 
appeared clear as the noonday sun, and often he 
wondered within himself how it would all end, 

At first he eudeavoured to persuade himself 

hat his friend wes indifferent ; but as the days 
passed he found it no longer possible to hold this 
theory, 

One morning he had left the house, and was 
sauntering slowly through the grounds, when 
Teabel overtook him. 

“ Why did you not ask me to accompany you 


ay 


she inquired with simulated indignation; “ you | 


seem leaperately anxious to avoid me of late,” 

“The cause iz simple,” he returned ; “ you will 
find little pleasure in my society.” 

She laughed merrily ; but as she looked into 
his face her own became grave. 

“ Albert,” she exclaimed, “do you know J shall 
be obliged to scold you? You ought really to be 
ashamed of yourself, Have you forgotten that 
Ada will be at the house ehortly ?” 


es 


She asked | 





“ Forgotten |” he returned with a passionate 
outburst ; “do you not know me etter tian to 
ack that question 3” 

‘ Then why have you run away 3” 

Hoe turned upon her almost fercely. 

‘Do you fancy my heart is a stone, and that 
it is incapable of suffering 1” be asked. 

She placed one hand lightly upou his arm. 

“You are excited,” she said, with a sweet 
tenderness, “and oyer-wrought, Try to compose 
yourself, und let us discuss the matter calmly. 
It is true that Mr. Power is in Jove with Ada, or 
fancies he ix; but what of that? Is the fact of 
his rivalry sufficient to frighten you away ? Surely 
you cannot be as weak as that !”’ 

He did not reply, and she coutinued, gently, 

“Courage, Albert! why should you despair ! 
Mr, Power has no advantage over you ; indeed, 
in my opinion, your chance of ultimate success far 
out weighs his.” 

The young man shook his head despondingly. 

“T appreciate your friendly intentions, sweet 


; coz,” he said ; ‘* but believe me you are mistaken. 





\ 


| 


Ada is in love with bim, and he with her, How 
could it possibly be otherwise? And how could 
I, with any hope of triumph, pit myself against 
him? No, Belle, ihe dream is ended! It was 
sweet while it lasted, and now—ah, well! J am 
strong !” 

She looked st him pityingly. 

“ Will you not return }” she whiepered, ‘‘ Ada 
will think it odd yon are not there.” 

He laughed a little bitterly. 

** Frank's society will suffice,” he said, “ my 
absence will not even be noticed.” 

The girl returned sadly to the house, more 
especially as in her heart she realised the truth 
of what Albert had said. There could be little 
of Frank’s growing affection for her friend, 
and she feared lest Ada should be fascinated by 
the glamour of his charms. 

Persoually, she cared nothing for the mere- 


| tricious attractions of the handsome stranger. 


| 





She cheerfully recognised his good looks and the 
‘aptivating courtesy of his manner; but to uze 
her own phrase, “ he did not ring true.” 

Still she could do nothing but wait with what 
patience she could muster in the hope that, of 
her own free will, Ada might reject his suit, 

One afternoon these four had been playing at 
lawn-tennis. The last game was coucluded, and 
Tsabel had gone to the house to request that tea 
might be served on the lawn, 

Shortly afterwards Albert followed her, and 
the other two were left alone. 

Ada seated herself in a garden-chair, She was 
looking very beautiful ; the physical exercise and 
excitement attendant upon the game had brought 
& rosy flush to the fair cheeks, and her eyes 
eparkled., 

Frank looked down on the beautiful face and 
his heart beat fast. 

"Miss Marriot,” he ssid, suddenly, and there 
was @ tremor of pain in the mu voice, “are 
you aware that my holiday is drawing to a close? 
Tn a few more days I must bid farecl! to Staple- 
ville.” 

Instinctively the long silken lashes drooped 
over the girl’s eyes and she could not trust herself 
to look at him. 

“ These last few weeks have been a happy time 
for me,” he continued, in a low tone ; “it will be 
weary work going back into the world.” 

Ada perceived an opportunity of replying, and 
availed hereeli of it, 

‘That is the worst of holidays,” she declared, 
lightly, “they are dreadfully demoralising, Do 
you not agree with me? I always think one loses 
the desire to return to duty.” 

The handsome face was bent a little lower still, 
but the burning passionate words that leaped to 
his lips were never uttered. 

* Beg your pardon, sir, but I've been to the 
house, and the lady «sid you were Mr. Power. A 
shilling to pay, please.” 

Frank took the coin from his pocket and gave 
it to the messenger, who unperceived had crossed 
the Jawn from the Halli, 

“ Shall I wait for a reply, sir?” 

The young man opened the envelope and drew 
out the flimsy paper, 


His face went ghastly white as he read the 
brief message. 

“No,” he said, huskily, “there is no reply,’ 
Then, turning to the girl, he added, “ You wil 
excuse my abruptness, Mise Marriot. My holiday 
has indeed come to an end.” 

“You have received bad newet” she said, 
softly. 

“My father is dead,” he reptied ; “I musi 
return at once.” 

She longed to comfort him, but she could find 
no words, save the old familiar speseh,— 

“7 am sorry.” 

He bowed gravely. 

“Here are Miss Moore and her cousin,” he 
said, ‘please tell uhem ; I will go and dress.” 

He raised his cap aud turned towards the 
Hall, 

** Miss Marriot will explain,’ he said to the 
others ; and the next moment had disappeared 
within the house, 

‘What is io?” asked Isabel, excitedly, 
he received ill tidings 1” 

The girl nodded, 

His father is dead,” she whiepered ; “he is 
going home.” 

For a moment neither of her hearers made any 
reply, ' 

There wae something so startling, so uncanny 
in this bald announcement that they could 
only stand staring at each other in dumb amaze- 
mend, 

To them death appeared an incongruity on that 
beautiful day ; something wholly ogt of harmony 
with the radiance of the lustrous sun, the bright 
blue sky, the joyous songs of the birds, the sweet 
fragrance of the flowers. 

All around them nature throbbed and palpi- 
tated with living, teeming life, and yet here in 
the midst, right at their very feet, was cast the 
black shadow of gloomy death. 

‘* it is very terrible,” said Isabel, presently, and 
even her sympathetic tones appeared to produce a 
jarring note, 

But even in the seleron majesty of death the 
needs of the living are atill paramount ; and with 
a short word of explanation Albert strode hastily 
tn the direction of the stables, 

“ He will just catch the up-train,” he muttered, 
and when a few moments later Frank descended 
the Hall steps the dog-cart awaited him. 

“Good-bye,” he said to Isabel; ‘‘ I cannot 
thank you now for all your kindness, I have not 
seen your parents, but they will nob think it il 
of me when you tell them the reason for wy 
hurried departure,” 

Then pressing Ada’s hand, he climbed to 4is 
seat, and in another moment the girls were gazing 
silently at the fast receding skies, 

It was a dreary drive, for neither of them spoke 
until they reached the station, 

“Ts the up-train inj” asked Albert, throwing 
the reins to a porter, 

“No, sir; she is not due for the next five 
minutes.” 

* Just 7 the rug over the mare’s back,” he 
said, “and carry this portmanteau in, There is 
ample time, Frank; you follow the porter, )l 
get the ticket.” 

Then when the train came thundering in, he 
found an unoccupied vompartment, and pressing 
his friend’s hand, he said,— 

“Count on me, Frank ; wire at once if I cen 
of any service,” 

The other returned the pressure mechanically, 
buo he made no reply, hie mind was confused. 

For the firet time in his butterfly existence 
was face to face with » dread calamity, and the 
shock overpowered him. Hitherto for him life 
and happiness had been one ; with his sweets bad 
been mingled nothing of bitterness; his cup © 
pleasure had been without alloy, 

And even now, though he had loved bis father 
it was anxiety rather vhan grief which affected 
him. 

But when later he stood alone in the actual 
presence of Death bo was conecious of naught 
else save the exceeding tenderness with whieh 
the dead man had loved him, 

All thoughts of self were swept away by one 


“ Has 





great rush of sorrow, and he could do nothing 
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yom 
foro time but stand gazing in reverential awe 
at that motionless form, 

Meanwhile Ada had returned to her home in a 
very subdued frame of mind, aud had retired to 
rest early, 

Until the receipt of that fatal message she had 
been so perfectly happy that the unexpected blow 
had been all the harder to bear. 

And unfortunately she was powerless to aid 
him, 4 
She felt certain he loved her, and that had it 
vot been for this terrible interruption he would 
have avowed his passion; but in spite of this 
secret knowledge, in the eyes of the world he 
was merely her friend, perhaps not even that, 

For several days she did not go near the Hall, 
and so it happened that she was unaware of 
Albert’s departure for London. 

It waa two days after the funeral, when Isabel's 
cousin received a letter, which evoked the 
announcement that he must immediately set out 
for town, 

"Ys your letter from Mr, Power!” the girl 
asked, following him from the breakfast-room. 

‘* Yea,” he said; “poor Frank is proving the 
truth of the old adage, ‘When sorrows come, 
they come not single spies, but in battalions.’ ” 

‘Has he some freeh cause for grief?” 

“ The knowledge will soon spread,” replied her 
companion, “#0 I am betraying no secret ; but I 
would not mention it elsewhere at present, 
Besides losing his father the poor fellow bas lost 
his fortune also. I cannot clearly understand the 
account he gives here,” tapping the letter, “ but 
it appears as if he will be compelled to earn his 
living in downright earnest.” 

‘* And what is vel he purpose doing ?” 

‘Upon my word I acarcely know, For one 
thing my company will cheer him up a little, and 
there is just a chance that with a practical man 
at hand matters will turn out better than they 
appear at present,” 

Your friendship ie worth securing,” the gir) 
said, adrairingly ; ‘‘ but,” with a little eagerness, 
*‘do not be too Quixotic, Albert ; remember whai 
is due to yourself.” 

He laughed good-humouredly. 

" Have no fear, coz,”’ he said ; “there is still 
a Jarge leaven of selfishness in my composition.” 

That afternoon Isabel walked over to Ellerslie, 
in the hope that she might learn how matters 
stood between Ada and the absent man. 

In this, however, she was completely dis- 
appointed, the only definite information she 
obtained being that Frank had not as yet written, 

“Still that is something,” she said to herseli ; 
‘‘there is a ray of hope left if he bas not actually 
committed himself. Of course J am extremely 
sorry for what has happened, but I cannot pretend 
to hope that the day will come when I shall see 
the young man in the character of Ada’s 
husband,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Taz hope which Albert Pottinger permitted 
himself to entertain with regard to his friend’s 
financial position proved entirely fallacious. 

After careful study and numerous consultations 
with the lawyers it became abundantly clear that 
the death of his father had thrown the young 
man on the world empty-handed. 

Deprived of the support of Albert’s friendehip 
and sound common-sense he would have been 
hopelessly beaten at the very outset. 

He had recently stood face to face with Death, 
and now he was confronted by that which to a 
man of his temperament was a worse evil—ithe 
dread of poverty. 

__ All his life had been passed in the warmth and 
light of the sunshine ; now, without a moment’s 
warning the blue sky was overcast; the flowers 
and the birds were dead ; his enchanted valley 
of pleasure was converted into an arid desert. 

n his perplexity he did not give much thought 
to Ada, and when he did it was to experience a 
sensation of relief that he had not spoken, 
_ To give him his due he loved her as much as 
it was in his nature to love anyone; but his 
affection was a hot-house plant, which would not 
thrive in the chilling winds of poverty. 

“ Remember 0 Siedty to your cousin and 





Mies Marriot,” he said, on the morning when 
Albert left him ; “ it will be long ere I enjoy such 
another holiday at Stapleville ; when they learn 
the truth they will scarcely expect me,” 

"You will always be certain of a welcome at 
the Hall,” reeponded his companion, warmly, ‘‘if 
you choose to avail yourself of it.” 

** Well!” exclaimed Isabel, when she and her 
cousin were once more together, “ how have you 
fared?” 

"Upon my word,” he said, ‘it is difficult to’ 
anewer you. With regard to Frank’s private 
affairs, however, everything is unfortunately 
plain-sailing ; he bas nothing beyond what his 
pen will bring him in.” F 

“That I fancy will not go far towards house- 
keeping on a luxurious scale,” 

« No! perhaps not, though he is clever enough 
in a way, and he is not exactly a novice, you must 
remember.” 

Tsabel shook her head ; she declined emphati- 
cally to place any faith in Frank's abilities. 

* Besides,” she said, “that is not the point in 
which I-am particularly interested. I have no 
doubt you will take care he does not altogether 
fail. But what of Ada? Did he propose to her, 
op that eventful afternoon ?” 

In reply he repeated Frank’s message, and she 
clapped her hands exultirgly. 

"That is conclusive,” she eaid, ‘ and I con- 
gratalate you. Depend upon it, nothing has 
paseod between them, or. he would have written, 
I will admit now that your fears had begun to 
infect me; bub the danger is over. Give Ads 
his message, and in a week or two, ask her boldly 
to be your wife.” 

Albert found no difficulty in following the first 
part of this advice, but he had very great doubts 
regarding the success of the second. 

Nor did his instincts deceive him. The girl's 
inherent nobility of character led her into error, 
She believed Frank loved her, and assuming this 
the rest was easy. 

His very silence pleaded most strongly in his 
favour. A cruel fate had condemned him to 
poverty, and he was too generous to press her to 
share it with him. 

But from the very nature of the case she could 
not reveal her secret to another, and thus it bap- 
penned that Isabel, seeing her from day to day, 
became more firmly convinced of her cousin’s 
ultimate eticcess. ‘ 

At length one afternoon the latter resolved to 
learn bis fate, It was impessible longer to con- 
tinue in this state of maddening suspense, of 
swiftly alternating hopes and fears, 

Jeabel, inventing some plausible excuse, had 
left them together, and they had wandered into 
the park. 

They walked slowly down the avenue of 
stately oaks, and at the end Ada proposed to 
return, 

“Your cousin will be expecting uz,” she said, 





with a slight blush, “and we must not keep her 
waiting.” 

For an instant the young man hesitated, It 
was no light matterupon which hismind was bent, 
for upon ber answer to his question depended bis 
future happiness or misery. 

But he could keep no further silence; the 
effort to conceal his passion tortured him, 

Miss Marriot,” he whispered, and the strange 
thrill in his voice caused the girl to turn hastily 
towards him in wonder, “will you listen to me 
for a few minutes? Ido not know if you have 
already guessed my secret. I think you muat 
have dove, To me it seems as if every living 
creature shares the knowledge of that which I am 
about to utter, Ada, I love you! Io that brief 
sentence is summed up the whole of my life. I 
love you! Now-thatI have told you, whether 
my passion prove hopeless or uot, my mind is 
easier. My love for you has drawn me to Staple- 
ville and kept me here, chained in silken bonds, 
At first I dared not hope, bub even despair was 
insufficient to kill my passion. I loved you, even 
as I shall ever love you, with an overwhelming 
passion. For months your sweet face has 





haunted me, night and day. [I live in your pre- 
sence, even when you are not here, Every spot 
in these grounds with which you are associated 


I teach you to love me? Tell me, my darling. 
Do not fear ; I am strong, and even should your 
answer condemn me to lifelong misery I will 
meet my fate bravely.” 

The girl drooped her head, and he saw that 
she was shaken with emotion. 

“My darling,” he cried, piteouely, “co not 
grieve ; every throb of sorrow will but make my 
own lot the harder to bear. Love cannot be 
forced, aud if my affection wakers no responsive 
echo in your breast I cannot blame you. Only 
answer me, Bid me hope, or———” 

He did not finish the sentence ; he feared lest 
he should break down utterly, 

Presently she turned her face towards bim, 
and he read her answer in the look of pain which 
filled the soft brown eyes, avd in the tears 
which trickled slowly down the beautiful cheeks. 

“Oh! Mr. Pottinger!” ehe moaned, wearily, 
“my kind, true-hearted friend, why must my 
hand deal you this hateful blow? Your friend- 
ship has been very precious to me, Believe me, I 
am not ungrateful, and yet—and yet, I cannot 
frame the answer you desire, Let me be fravk 
As a friend you have the greatest respect and 
estecm I bave ever felt for any mau. Were | 
to consult my worldly interests I shovid uvhesi- 
tatingly accept your offer. To your keeping I 
could entrust my happiness without a particle of 
fear. But I should ill requite your kindness, 
dear friend, by deceiving you. You would not 
have me feign a sentiment which I do not feel. 
Alas! that it ehould beso; but the love for 
which you ack I cannot give.” 

It seemed av age before he epoke, aud she was 
frightened at the depth of despair in his voice, 

**Do not think me impertinent,” he said, “ but 
I should like to ask one other question. Ib is for 
you to decide whether it shall be answered.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, and he con 
tinued,— 

“Have you promised another that which you 
have denied me?” 

Just for a second she hesitated, and then, 
looking him full in the face, said,—- 

“No! you are the first man who has dove me 
the honour of asking me to be his wife.” 

“Thank you,” he said, “I will not trouble you 
with useless protestations. That my love will 
endure for ali time you know, and should the 
day ever come when, in my humble way, I can 
add, however slightly, tv your happiness, you 
will find me ready.” 

The girl murmured some incoherent words in 
reply, and turned away sad at heart. 

It was the firet time she had witnessed a strong 
man’s grief, and the knowledge that cue herself 
had caused this bitter sorrow weighed heavily 
upon her spirits, 

In the Hall grounds she encountered Isabel, 
who readily understood what had occurred. 

Where did you leave Albert ?” she asked, and 
her companion pcinted in the direction of the 
avenue, 

* Has he told sou?” 

“Yes |” the girl answered wearily. 

“ And you have rejected his offer !” 

“Yea!” she aezented, ‘I told him that I 
could not be his wife.” 

Isabel took one hand in hers. 

“Adal” she eaid, earnestly, “have you done 
well? My dear, believe me, ihere is not in all 
Ergland a truer hearted man than my cousin. 
Could you not grant him one single ray of 
hope haa 

Finding the girl meintained silence Isabe! 
continued, — 

**Can you not find it in your heart to love him 
one little bit, Ada? There may be handsomer 
men than poor Albert, bub none nobler or’ more 
generous. And he loves you so faithfully | 
Months ego I learned his secret, and it made me 
happy to think that you two whom I love so 
well would become united by such a sweet tie. 
Ada, in the name of our friendship, let me plead 
for him. Let me tell you of his kind and 
unselfish natere; of his honour and chivalrous 
bearing——~” 

The gir) interrupted her with an impatient 
gesture, 

“You cannot tell me more than I know, 


is hallowed, Ada, can you give me hope} Oan / Belle,” she exclaimed, “and your sorrow is not. 
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reater than mine, But I do not love him, dear, 
nd what more can be said §” 

“ And you have given him no hope!” 

"How could If He asked me to be his wife, 
and I gave him the answer I bave given you.” 

“ Poor Albert |” whispered the young man’s 
cousin softly, “I pity him with al! my heart,” 

And indeed the stately oaks, the growth of 
mauy & generation, had rarely looked down upon 
& greater grief than that of the man who, with 
bowed head, now walked disconswlately to and 
fro, shadowed by their giant branches 

He had loved, and loved in vain. All the 
affection of his mighty heart had heen poured 
out upon this beautiful gir!, who had nothing to | 
offer him in return, j 

Had be been a weaker man the blow would 
have been less deadly, but the very strength of | 
his nature served only fo add to the intensity of 
his sufferings. 

And hoe realised full well that although Time, 
the great healer, would eventually dull the |! 
téirible pain, it could never wholly eradicate it, 

He was young and cirong. In the natural | 
course of events many years of life lay before 
him, and through thera all he would ever be | 
confronted by the misery of this love which | 
would not die , nay would not even weaken, 

Time would bring him new desires and fresh 
interests, but ever in the background would loom 
the shadow of hia lost happiness, 

Over in the west the dying sun aank slowly 
amidst » wealth of colours. The white flaky 
cloude were touched and glorified by marvellous 
tints, but in his keen anguish the mau per- 
ceived none of these, Orange aud purple and 
crimson met and intermingled, and finally faded 
into nothinguess; the great golden orb dis 
appeared, to be succeeded by the paler moon; 
here and there the bright stars twinkled 
merrily, or looked down, fixed and unchanging, 
and still absorbed in his grief he lingered on | 
wearily. 

Presently he felt the touch of a warm hand, | 
and a sweet voice charged with an infini(ude of | 
compassion whispered, —- | 

“ Albert!” 











Tt was a simple thing enough, but it broke the 
spel) that hed been fast gathering around him. 

“ Belle 1” he said, “is it you? I fear my grief 
has made me selfish, aud forgetful. You have 


} 


seen her! Ah, Belle, I am very . weary | 
just now! You must bear with me, child, for a 
little ; U thought I had been stronger.” | 


She did not pester him with a host of mean: | 
ingless platitudes, but slipped her arm within his, | 
and the gentle touch seemed to bear with it 2 
certain measure of peace. 

** The pain will be less keen later,” he said. “ 
shall go away in the morning; when I return! | 
you will find me more composed,” 

“Were we mistaken?” his companion asked 
presently, ‘‘is she engaged to him?” 

“No! She told me frankly she is quite free ; | 
only she does not love me, that is all,” 
And then in silence they passed down the 

aveaue, and returned to the Hall, 








‘ 








CHAPTER V. j 


‘ Apert, who is your handsome friend? His 
face seems familiar to me in a vague way, but I 
cannot cali to mind his name,” 

Albert Pottinger laughed. somewhat sarcasti- 
cally. 

“T fancy there must be a large number of 
people in the same predicament,” he observed. 
“But my friend can scarcely isy claim to your in- 
tereat. Have you ever noticed a falling star?” 

“Of course [ have. What a strange question.” 

“Yet it forms a capital illustration, It falls 
across your line of vision for a brief period, and 
then sheots into space. During the course of 
the year thousands put in a momentary appear- 
ance, and are lost to sight.” 

“ Yee!” with an air of interest. 

“My friend, unfortunately, ie one of these. 
He flashed across the horizon of society and was 
awallowed up, voila tout.” 

Gertrude Stanhope made a. motion of impa- 


| of Frank’s room. 
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“Now, my clever friend,” she said, “ translate 
all that into plain English ; I do not follow your 
flights of fancy,” 

“Then 1 will bring my meaning within the 
scope of your comprehension, Frank Power was 
rich and in society ; now he is poor, Have I 
made it plain!” 

“ Perfectly | In our creed poverty is the one 
leadiy sin, But has he no redeeming virtue? 
Is he clever?” 

“T believe he is in a3 way, though I fear hia 
cleverness ia not very deep.” 

“Oh! depth is immaterial in these days ; we 
do not look beneath the surface. What does he 
do?” 

“At present he just manages to keep the wolf 
from the door by. his pen.” 

“ Ah! why not bring him to see me? I tafght 
be of service to him.” 

The young man cast a glance round the luxu- 
riously furnished apartmen', and mentally ‘con- 
trasted it with the poverty-stricken appearance 


“ Have you ever read the atory of the philan- 
thropist and the beggar?’ he asked, “It is in- | 
structive, A rich man once took o starving 
beggar home and entertained him at a magnificent 
banquet. A few days later the beggar returned 
filled with reproaches. ‘You have done mean ill 
turn,’ he said, ‘Yormerly £ wes perfectly con- 
tent with my dry crust; now I am constantly 
hankering after the choice viands with which you 
have made me acquainted.’” 

“Nonsense !‘’ she remarked sharply: “ the 
parallel does‘not held good. But anyway I am 
bent on making the experiment. so do not thwart 
me, I shall reserve to-morrow afternoon ex- 
presaly for the purpose of meeting this Mr, 
Power,” 

Albert shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“A wilfal woman,” he observed, “ must needs 
have her commands obayed. Do' not, however, 

lame me if your experiment should result in 
disaster.” 

“ You are not very complimentary,” she 
answered with a laurh; “but have no fear, I am 
quite willing to bear che responsibility.” 

Gertrude Stanhope, by the power of her beauty 
and talents, held an unique position in society. 

She possessed mahy advantages, not tae least 
of which was her persona! appearance. 

She was wonderfully beautiful, with regular | 
features, a marvellous peach-like complexion, 
luxurious tresses of golden hair, aud bright, 
sparkling blue eyes, 

In addition to these attractions she was enor- 
mously wealthy, and bad acquired the reputation 
of being a woman of genius, 

Under the circumstances it cannot be wondered 
at that Frank Power eagerly grasped the oppor- 
tunity which a sudden freak on her par! placed 
within his reach. 

Since his father’s death, the lines had not 
fallen to him in particularly pleasant places. 

Poverty had debarred him from the society of 
those whore good-will was to him as the breath 
of his nostrils, i 

He had worted hard, and not without achiev- 
ing some measure of success in the vocation he 
had adopted, but he was discontented and ill at 


ease, 

Albert, noticing the elation which Gertrude 
Stanhope’s message caused him, felt compelled to 
utter @ warning note. 

“Tf you follow my advice,” he said, “you will 
send your apologies, while you remain at home 
and work, You cannot afford at the outset of 
your career to spend your time in dancing attend- 
ance upon a lady.” 

Frank flushed, 

‘Ts not that rather absurd; old fellow?” he 
asked. “Surely I ‘am not to deny myself the 
pleasure of passing a couple of hours in decent 
society! Besides, Miss Stanhope is herself well- 
known in the literary world, where I understand 
she wields cosiderable influence,” 

* And are content to shelter yourself undo 
the protection of a woman? Great Seott! I 
geve you credit for more grit than that.” 





“Ah fit is am easy matter for to astume a 
virtuous ion! Wait until you are in the 
mill you But we need not prolong the 


discussion. I ath excéedingly gra! for Miss 
Stanhope’s kindly interest, and to-morrow I hope 
to assure her of my gratitude.” 

‘As you please, I have performed the first 
portion of my task ; to-morrow afternoow I will 
complete it. Only when the time for useless 
regrets artives, as it most assuredly will do, 
remember { have warned you, and do not load 
me with unjust , ot 

Frank laughed gaily. . 

“You are ting a mole-hill into a 
mountain,” he said ; ‘but in any case,you shal! 
be held free from responsibility,” and then baying 
— the necessary arrangements Albert took his 
eave. 

Left alone, I'rank rubbed hie hands gleefully. 

“This is altogether delightfal,” he exclaimed ; 
“ if Mies Stanhope chooses to exert lier influence 
on my behalf the future is assured.” 

It was characteristic of him that ever since his 
father’s death he had persistently avoided coming 
to any definit. conclusion with regard to his un- 
satisfactory relations with Ada. 

Had his father left him” the fortune he had 
anticipated there is no doubt he would have 
returned bo Stepleville and pressed his suit. 

But to this course the poverty in which he was 
plunged appeared’ to offer & fatal objection. 
Under the changed circumstances it was im- 
possivle he could marry her, »ad although his 
vanity led him to believe she loved him, he could 
not offer to release her from a tie which had never 
been formed. 

In this dilemma it was natural to a man of his 
temperament to seek a solution in silence, 

The high spirits in which be set out the next 
day to Paxton-place were nob damped by the 
nature of his tion. ‘ re 

Gertrude § was really a,woman oJ! 
broad sympathies, and poseessed of exquisite tact. 
With ry me charming words of 6 she placed 
the young man so. thoroughly at bis ease tha 
he almost forgot he was a comparative etmanger. 

“Mr. Pottinger informs me that you have 
devoted yourself to literature,” she said, after the 
usual formalities were concluded, . 

“Yes,” he replied, “that ia correctin. a sense, 
since I depend upon my writivg for. my daily 
bread.” 

She smiled sweetly, and by means of a few 
deft and» skilful questions drew from him an 


| account of all his hopes and-aspirations, his fears 


and misgivings, the few trivial successes he had 
achieved, and the difficulties which blocked his 
ath. 

: “Tam always deeply interested in the career 
of a young author,” she said. “If itis nob too 
Las oc on my part I should like to aee 
some of your productions. I have acquired « 
certain experience, you know, which might be of 
service to you.” 

“You are too kind;” he responded, vainly 
endeavouring to conceal his elation ; “it would 
be the very gréatest pleasure to me to secure 
your advice.” ' 

She consulted 4 little ivory tablet, hanging at 
the side of the wall, ; 

“I must not entice you from. your, labours,” 
she said, “ that I expect would prove 4 
difficull matter ; but I have am hour to spare op 
Thursday—from two to three—when you. shall 
bring me some MS,, and we wil! look it qnevegh. 
Now that is enough of business for to-day ; let 
us talk of something else.” 

“What a magnificent} womac!" Frank ex- 
claimed, as.an hour later the two men took their 
departure from Paxton-place, 

Albert smiled grimly. 

* Miss Stanhope is generally accounted the 
most beautiful and accomplished woman in 
London,” he said, ‘and she is certainly one of . 
the wealthiest, But I presumesyou are going 
home ; you will not waste the remainder of the 
da: | dod ’ 

i Waste! Those few hours in her society have 
been an inspiration ; they have done me more 
good than a week's composition, I feel now 
equal to any amount of ? : d 

And yot. that t when the blinds, were 
drawn and the gas lit Frank’s fresh store of 
energy sppeared to. produce but. little fruit, 
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Hour succeeded hour, and he stili sat at bis desk 
with a virgin before him, 

He could not ly grasp the requisite ideas ; 
his mind ven venom Hyg to dwell upon the 
details of the story he had planned. 

He could see nothing but the vision of a 
woman’s face—a lovely face with @ delicate peach- 
like complexion ; a perfectly-shaped mouth with 
rose-red lips, and beautiful blue eyes. 

The picture fascinated him; held him in 
thrall, made him inenpable either of thought or 
action; he could but ait and dream idly. 

The hours between then and Thursday seemed 
interminable, never-ending, and at the earliest 
aoment he presented himself ab the house in 
Paxton-place, 

“You are punctual,” Gertride said, as he 
entered the drawing-room ;“‘ that is an admirable 
trait. But we must not squander time in paying 
compliments, since it is etrictly limited, Now 
give me the papers, and endeavour to amuse 
yourself while I read them.” 

He sat down as she directed, and opened a 
portfolio of views ; but his eyes wandered from 
the pictures to his hostess and would not be 
withdrawn. 

Presently she Iaid the manuscript down and 
looked across at him, 

“*T donot wish to flatter,” she said, “but I 
think you have no need to fear, ‘This sketch, ‘A 
Study in Colours, appears to’ me admirably 
planned, and executed with great skill and 
delicacy, Have you contributed auything to the 
Rosemary? Not Then if you will allow me I 
ehall be pleased to forward this to the editor ; I 
am sure he will like it,” 

Frank stammered out his thanke awkwardly, 
vat she interrupted him,— 

“You owe me nothing,” she said, with a 
charming smile; ‘* but if you consider yourself in 
tay debt you can easily cancel the obligation |" 

“In what way?” he asked, eagerly. 

“By su ing. With your abilities you 
should take high rank in the world of literature, 
and I look forward with the utmost confidence 
to that time, Now, you must pardon my send- 
ing you away, bub my*carringe will bo here 
shorily,. Le} me know if-you hear from the 
Rosemary, aud should you find yourself with an 
hour to spare remember Iam slways at’ home 
on Tuesdays,” 

She gave him her ‘hand, which he pressed 

reverently and then withdrew. 
_ He walked homeward’ in « species of mental 
intoxieation, Once a thought of Ada crossed 
hie mind, and he smiled to himself at the 
remembranee Of the brief ma@ners which had 
afflicted him. 

How fortunate ib ‘was,’ after all, that be had 
not spoken |. He recognised now that his fancied 
love had been but a passing dream. 

He bad dreamed of love, and now it had come 
to him with a vigorous palpitating reality. His 
pulse throbbed ; the blood in hie veins seemed 
liquid fire, every nerve thrilled with the emotion 
of his heart 

So stroag and fierce was this “passion that it 
swept away every thought of difficulty. 

There existed but one barrier between bim 
and the woman he loved, and that he would 
sweep away. “He would become rich and famous. 
He was conscious of the possession of great 
talente, as yeb but partially revealed; ‘These 
should be pressed into his service, He would 
work day and night, and he would succeed. 

He no longer felt fear or misgivings. Of hie 
wSimate sacesss he entertained not a particle of 
doubt, For the first time in his life he was 
strong and confident, He would carve a name 
for himeelf, a name of which even this beautiful 
wornan should be proud, ‘ 

A mad, infatuated dream, perhaps, but it was 
very real to‘him nevertheless; for Love, the mighty 
magician, had touched him with hie wand and 
made all things possible, 


CHAPTER YI, 
_ ikaNWHILE at Stapleville life had fallen back 
into its usual we eet oN 
ject two girls “wtill revoained fast friends, aud 
cw days passed without their meeting. 








Isabel often spoke of her cousin, but no allusion 
was ever made to Frank, ‘so that when one morn- 
ing she said casually,— 

‘I have had news of Mr, Power,” Ada for the 
moment was.thrown off her mental balance. 

“Ah!” she replied, recovering her composure 

quickly, “from your cousin #” 
y “No! strangely enough, in a lady’s letter, 
You have heard me speak of my distinguished 
friend—Gertrude Stanhope! Ib seems he has 
had the good fortune to be introduced to her. 
This is what ehe writes,” and before Ada could 
prevent it ehe read aloud this extract from 
Gertrude’s letter. 

‘* Albert informs me that Mr. Power has been 
a Visitor to Stapleville. He isa pretty boy, and 
not without a certain ability. He is rather 
smart and clever on the surface, and when he has 
worked out hie vanity and self-conceit may be 
capable, I fancy, of great things, Ab present, 
however, he is in the calf stage, which no doubt 
you discovered for yourself.” 

“Gertrude has summed up the young man’s 
character rather roughly,” Isabel commented, 
with a furtive glance at her friend. 

‘YT rather pity Mr, Power if the lady takes it 
into her head to instruct him in the art of good 
manners,” observed the latter coldly, and Isabel 
laughed softly to herself, 

Meanwhile in London events were taking the 
precise turn which Albert had dimly foreseen. 

The intimacy between Frank and Gertrude 
hed ripened rapidly, and on every possible occa- 





sion the young man frequented the house in 
Paxton-place, 

At the same time he did not neglect his work, 

for even his madness did nob wholly blind him to 
the fact that before he could hope to win Cer- | 
trude he must signally distinguish himself in his | 
vocation, 
_ Asa poor struggling and unknown /i‘térateur 
it would be folly to address her ; but that which 
wae impossible to him now would wear a different 
aspect when he bad won fame and fortune. 

And it could not be denied that those pleasant 
afternoons in Paxton-place helped him wonder- 
fully, 

Gertrude’s conversation was so bright and 
witty, 60 brilliantly epigrammaticthat it refreshed 
bim like a draught of generous wine, and he was 
coufcious that te her influence he owed many of 
the best things in his writings, 

But above all this he felt himself absolutely 
unable to avoid her house, To gaze upon her 
marvellous beauty, to look unreproved into her 
lustrous eyes, and, more than all, to drink in 
greedily the words of praise with which she wel- 
comed his increasing roputation—-these thinga 
formed the sole happiness of his life, 

“Do you know,” she said, laughingly, ove 
afternoon, “ lam beginning to fear |” 

He regarded her so strangely that she laughed 





n. 

“Not for you, bub myself,” she explained, 
* Once ] heard you described as a fallen star, 
now you are most certainly a rising sun, and will 
goon be raised above my humble sphere,” 

“You are quizzing me,” he said, unsteadily ; 
"but even if | succeeded to the topmost height | 
of my ambition the sun of my adoration would 
still shine high above me,” 

“Ab! now you are dealing in metaphors which 
I am not clever enough tounderstand, Let us 
descend to plain prose. Honestly, i congratulate 
you on the success of your last story in the 
Rosemary. It hae set people talking ; there is 
quite a number of literary men seeking for infor- 
mation of Frank Power.” 

"The praise belongs to yourself,” he said,,“‘it 
was you who furnished me with the idea.” 

“Then | am doubly glad since in a sense I may 
regard royself as a sort of joint-author,” 

She epoke lightly and unthinkingly ; but had ; 
she seen the face of her hearer as he listened to 
her words she would have been aeized by a keen 
regret. 

“Such honour would be far above my deserte,’ 
he murmured, and Gertrude laughed again, half 
jesting|y, half:in earnest, 
| “Now,” she said, “ you are quiazing me; bub 
I wil} overcome evil with good, You shall stay 








and have a cup of tea} then I presume you wil. 
go to work.” 

* Yes; I have a chapter of a new story to 
finish.” ; 

That same evening, rather to Frank's surprize, 
Albert paid “a visit to his room. The personal 
intercourse between the two friends some-~ 
what relaxed of late, partly due, no doubt, to a 
change in their sentiments; but also in some 
measure to the fact that Frank had now little 
leisure time on his hands, 

“Welcome,” he said, laying down his pen, 
“you are becoming quite a stranger.” 

“T do not care to interrupt your work,” the 
other replied ; “ bub just mow | concluded to look 
in for half-an-hour, as I am leaving town during 
the course of the week. Iam glad to hear how 
bright your prospects are.” 

“Toanks ; I really believe I am in smooth 
waters at present ; but of couree much remains 
to be accomplished. Still I have at least made 
a move in the right direction.” 

Albert lit his pipe and smoked refiectively. 

“Have you met Miss Stanhope to-day?” he 
asked presently, with s strange abruptness, 

“Yes! why? Have I committed a crime in 
visiting her?” 

“Certainly not ; in fact, I presume you owe 
her some acknowledgment for her kindness, 
Still, as your friend, { would point out that a 
close acquaintance with her may prove danger- 
ous to your peace of mind,” 

The young author coloured angrily. 

“T do not care to ferret out the precise mean- 
ing of an ambiguous insinuation,” he remarked ; 
“the process is too fatiguing, and the result 
rarely comes up to one’s expectations,” 

Albert smiled. 

“I fear you are irritated,” he said, “and yet 
I bave no wish to wound your feelings. But 
cannot stand calmly by and watch you practi- 
cally committing suicide without making one effort 
tosave you. You must be perfectly aware of my 
meaning ; out if you like [ wi!l etate it in plain 
language. What I fear is that you are allowing 
yourself to become entangled in a hopeless. pas- 
sion for ‘a worman who will never care for you,” 

* Are you referring to Miss Scanhopet” 

Albert nodded. 

“You appear strangely interested in that lady, 
One would almost suppose you were fn love with: 
her yourself,” 

“The impression would be incorrect; but I 
know her well, and my knowledge enables me to 
warn you of the dauger you are cunning.” 

* I suppose I ought to feel gratefu!, but I cannot 
say that lam. However, your advice is no doubt 
kindly meant,” and dismissing ihe subject, he 
asked, “ Are you going to Stapleville ?” ». 

**No; I have promised to visit some friends in 
Yorkshire. But I must not keep you longer from 
your work. Forgive my apparent rudenese, and 
believe I had nothing in view but your we!l-being. 
Clood- bye.” 

‘| must see Gertrude,” Albert muttered to 
himeelf as be strolled in the direction of his club. 
“She must show him plainly the folly of his 
pretensions.” 

In all this the young man scarcely knew what 
motives actuated him, though he had a vague 
idea that he wae acting io Ada’s interests. 

From her manner on that eventful day in the 
park he bad partly guessed her secret, and believed 
she wae confidently looking iorward to Frank’s 
return, an event which any entavglement with 
Gertrude Stanhope would postpone indefinitely. 

On the morning before hie departure into 
Yorkshire he presented himeeif at thab lady’s 
residence and sent in his card, 

“I thought you, must be abroad,” Gertrude 
said, giving uim ber hand, “why have you 
deserted me for so long? I have been incon- 
solable.”’ 

ae ene | thought my absence would have 
been uoticed,’ he responded gaily; ™“ surely 
amidst your numerous admirers one more or less 
does not count }” 

“ Now, I would give much. to know if that is 
intended for sarcasm or flattery,” she said, 

* | never flatter,” be auswered, “ and my nature 
is out a earcastic one, But seriously, I haye called 
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vpon you this morning with a definite object in 
view.” 

“That is very tiresome, besides being uncom- 
plimentary. I fattered myself you called for the 
purpose of enjoying my society, while after all it 
is merely a matter of business.” 

They both laughed heartily at her affected in- 
dignation, and for a time Albert did not revert to 
the reason for his visit. 

Presently, however, Gertrude gave him the re- 
quired —. 

“Te must extremely gratifying to you to 
learn of Mr, Power's success?” she remarked 
casually, “He ia rapidly acquiring @ reputation 
in the domain of letters.” 

“Yes ; thanks, ia the first instance, to your- 
self!” 

‘Now, that is sheer nonsense |” she said. “An 
suthor does not create a name for himself through 
the influence of any eingle individual. Nowadays, 
the public judges for itself, and a man stands or 
falls on his merits.” 

“T bow to your ruling. However, it is not of 
Mr, Power ag an author, but as a man, | wish to 
speak, Do you remember the warning I once 
gave you }" 

“Yes! What of it?” 

“ The evil which I then prophesied has come to 
pasa, Iam afraid in the future pour Frank will 
have little cause to remember your friendship 
with gratitude.” 

Gertrude luoked at him in amazement. 

“Your speech is a riddle,” she said; “ what is 
its meaning?” 

“Have you not discovered that what ony 0 
have been expected has happened} The boy has 
fallen hopelessly in love with you.” 

The blue eyes opened wide in genuine astouish- 
ment. 

“Vou are mistaken,” Gertrude said, “indeed 
you are; the boy has too much conceit to be in 
love with anyone but himself.” 

“ Nevertheless, the fact remains ; your beauty 
has bewitched him. Of course it is madness, 
infatuation, call it what you will; the name 
matters little.” 

Gertrude Stanhope leaned back with a sober 
look on her lovely face. 

She was not a cruel woman, and it grieved her 
to think that she should be the meous of inflict- 
ing pain upon anyone, and especially on her 
friends. 

“JT will send him away,” she said presently ; 
"he is young, and will soon forget.” 

“Tc will be @ sharp remedy,” her companion 
answered, “let us hope it wi!! prove an effective 
one. And now I must bid you farewell. F have 
promised to run down into Yorkshire by the first 
train in the morning, aud I have many things to 
arrange.” 

*‘ Good-bye,” she said, “I hope you will spend 


an epjoyable time,” and as the door closed behind” 


she added thoughtfully to herself, “ Now, my 
dear friend, I wonder why you are so very very 
much interested in my profégé.” 

Before retiring to rest that night Albert eat 
down to write to Isabel, and as one paragraph 


bears somewhat upon our story we will take the | 


liberty of extracting it. 

“ With regard to the personal affair of which 
you are cognirant,” he wrote, “{ do not know if 
I have acted rightly in precipitating matters but 
that, rightly or wrongly, is what I have done, 

“In my last letter I expressed a fear of what 
would probably happen, and the result has fully 
justified my opinion, though Iam not sure that 
avy real mischief has as yet been done. But as 
long as our friend remains in Gertrude’s society, 
I fear he will thiak little of Stapleville, ao I have 
given her a hint, and he will probably in a short 
time receive his congé.” 

When Isabel read this particular paragraph she 
laughed, angrily at first, but afterwards with un- 
restrained good-humour 

“Well! mon cher cousin,” she exclaimed, ‘I 

nust admit the action is perfectly characteristic, 
but if you imagine I intend to look on passively 
at your self-sacrifice you are greatly io error.” 

Having finished the perusal of the letter she 
sat down to consider to what use she could best 
put this piece of information. 











Presently her face lighted with a pleasing smile 
and she clapped her hands, 

“The very thing,” she exclaimed eagerly. “I 
will write to Gertrude, If only he proposce to 
her, the game willbe in our hands,” aad she 
went straight to the library in order that uo time 
ehould be lost in putting her project into execu 
tion, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Iv Frank Power had felt any uncertainty ae 
to his paesion for Gertrude, his friend's blunt 
speaking would have routed it utterly. 

After Albert's departure the young man re- 
mained for a long time recapitulating in hie 
mind the words to which his companion had given 
utterance. 

According to Albert, the passion which he had 
conceived for Gertrude was a hopeless ove, and 
almost beyoud the bounds of common sense | 

Had he himself been a disinterested judge, he 
would probably have delivered a similar verdict. 
but in his infatwation he overlooked overything 
save the strength of his love, 

Why should he despair of success? he aeked 
himeelf. Truly, Gertrude was rich, but, though 
he could never hope to vie with her in wealth, he 
would speedily amass sufficient to lift him from 
the condition of comparative poverty, 

But in truth all the possible objections which 
might have been raised by an uvimpassioned 
spectator appeared to him beside the question. 

His love was so great that it could not fail in 
eliciting a reponsive echo. 

To anyone previously intimate with him, the 
change in his character would have seemed little 
short of marvellous, 

The wavering and irresolution which had ap. 
peared inherept in hie nature had vanished, 
leaving him strong and full of set purpose. 

Despite Albert's gloomy prognostications of 
defeat he would seize the first favourable oppor- 
tunity for avowing hia passion, and if, at the 
present, Gertrude refused him, he would return 
again and agaia undauated. 

Upon Gertrude herself Albert's revelation pro- 
duced a far different effect, 

She was honestly fond of the young man in 
many ways, though she perceived clearly enough 
the grave defects in his character ; but of live 
such as he dreamed she had not the remotest 
conception. 

His society interested and amused her ; she 
laughed lightly at his foibles, and was proud to a 
certain extent of the success he achieved, and 
with which she felt herself partly identified, but 
there her sentiments ended, 

“It is so extremely stupid,” ehe murmured, 
when Albert had gone; “why on earth should 
he desire to wake love to me, and thus overturn 
all our pleasant arrangements? Sut whatever 
Albert’s reasons may be, his conclusion is beyond 
cavil; I must send the young man away, though 
how to compass it I cannot imagine.” 

However the opportunity soon presented it- 
self, and it occurred in this wise, 

Oo the very next afternoon she was sitting in 
the drawing-room, when a servant brought in 
Frank's card. 

“Yes,"she said, after a little hesitation, “ you 
may show Mr. Power in.” 

A glance at his face made it plain that some- 
thing of importance had happened. His cyes 
sparkled ; his cheeks were flushed, and it seemed 
to her that he wore an unusual air of confidence. 

** Lara glad to find you at home,” he said ; “I 
feared you would be out,” 

‘You may thank Mrs, Levison,” she responded 
with a bright smile; “she failed me at the last 
moment, and being thrown upon my own re- 
sources, I resolved to pass an afternoon quietly at 
home.” 

“Which seems to imply a tacit reproach to 
me for having disturbed your But I 
really could not refrain from coming to acquaint 
you with my good fortune,” 

“ Whatever its naturel congratulate you,” she 
replied, “ but at present remember I am in iguo- 
rance of what has happened,” 

“Well!” he said, ‘you will acknowledge it to 


be an unprecedented stroke of good luck. { have 
been offered the editorship of (ray’s Monthly.” 

‘*Then I do indeed congratulate you; your 
position now is assured.” 

“Yee!” he assented slowly, and with grave 
deliberation, ‘‘I have gene my foot on the 
ladder, and it shal! not be my fault if I fail to 
mount to the top.” ° 

“You will not fail; trust in my y. 
You possess the requisite ability ; al hes is 
— now is hard, steady labour.” 

e rose from his seat and stood in front of 
her. He was evidently labouring under the most 
intense excitement. 

Miss Stanhope,” he said earnestly, “ pardon 
the apparent rudeness of my question, but do you 
really mean that? Do you honestly believe that 
I have the power to make a pame for myself! 
That my talents are sufficient to place me in the 
very first rank ¢” 

Gertrude Stanhope had epoken of herself as a 
woman of experience, and she instantly recog- 
nized that soine definite purpose underlay this 
appeal, ’ 

“You astonish me,” she anewered lightly ; “I 
had no idea you. were so terribly ambitious,” 

But Frank was not easily to be diverted from 
his object. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “you have not given 
me an answer to my question.” 

“Why are you so much in earnest?” she 
asked. “ My opinion cannot affect the result, one 
way or the other |" 

* Nevertheless I wish to hear it.” 

“Then I will tell you frankly,” she said, 
“Without wishing to flatter, I believe sincerely 
that you are capable of gaining a very high place 
in the world of ture.” 

“Thank you,” he said quietly, and for a 
moment nei spoke again, 

Presently he continued, 

“Miss Stanhope, just now you expressed 
surprise at my ambition; did you realise the 
motive which inspires it your astonishment 
might be greater. It is of that which I am about 
to speak.” 

“We need not discuss that,” she remarked. 
“Tf you the ambition, the exact motive ia 
immaterial,” 

But her companion was not to be denied. 

“When I first had the happiness of meeting 
you,” he said, ‘‘I was, with the exception of my 
one friend, adrift ; helpless: and hopeless on the 
sea of life. Fate had dealt somewhat harshiy 
with me, and I had not the a to stand up 
manfully against her blows, Had it not been for 
your timely aid I should moat sesuredly have 
foundered.” 

“Nonsense,” she interrupted, “you are not 
iving due credit either to yourself or your 

1D ” 


"I willingly acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
I owe to Albert,” he replied; “he has alway: 
proved a« true friend, Still, that fact does not 
detract from the truth of my assertion, It was 
your kindness, and that alone, which lit anew 
the flame of in my breast. Through your 
generous frie p I began to perceive there 
was atill a chance of success, I bagan to work 
in downright earneat, I have set before myself 
& stupendous task, but the words you have 
spoken this afternoon will prove ever a mighty 
talisman to ward off all thoughts of failure, Miss 
Stachope, I feel that it is inapossible to fail. 
Believe me, my speech is no idle vapouring ; 
something assures me that as the years pass I 
ehall carve a niche for myself in the Temple of 
Fame.” 

“* You will have no more ardent admirer than 
myself,” his companion rejoined. 

He looked her steadily in the face, 

“Can you guess the spring of my ambition 
now!” heasked. ‘ You must; it is impossible 
to be blind to it, unless you wilfully cloes your 
eyes. There is but one ician who could 
lend me the courage to speak to you thus, and 
his name is Love. Yes, Gertrude, I love you, 
madly, unthinkingly. Ever since the day we 
met your face has been with me; your voice 
has made music in my ears, Every sentence ! 





have peaned has been with the thought of you ix 
‘my mind. 1 am no longer my own master, but 
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your slave. Thatis the secret of my ambition ; 
it ia that which gives me confidence, and will 
make my success certain. I ara working ro ae 
to make a namo of which even you s be 
proud, The task is bard, but the accomplish- 
ment is sure, Gertrude, look at me This isa 
strange wooing, Other men may have 
whispered to you of love in smooth and polished 
language, have praised your wondrous beauty, 
have fiattered you-—-were that possible—with 
sweet delicious words, But I cannot dwell on 
these things. To me it is impossible to pick 
and choose tempting phrasea, my passion is too 
intense, It hurries me along on the waves of 
a tempestuous sea; it overwhelms me; I am 
dashed hither and thither at the mercy of the 
billows, aud through it all, there is but one fixed 
dea in my brain—'I love you.’ Do you under- 
stand that, Gertrude? You have been loved 
before, for your beauty would ensnare men’s 
hearts, even against their will, but no one ever 
loved you with the passion I feel, It astonishes 
even myself. It makes me bold; it casts aside 
all fears and doubts which should be in a lover's 
heart. Because of my love I am strong and 
confident, I do not ask you now to be my wile, 
For the moment I am in the eyes of the world 
poor and struggling, But, my darling, when the 
day comes—as it shall come—wien I have 
accomplished my task, when I can bring you 
honour and fame, then I shall ask you to :aarry 
me, and surely the very greatness of my love 
will kindle a spark of affection ia your breast. 
Tell me, my darling, that it is so ; that my heart 
has not deceived me,” 

The sudden cessation of his speaking created a 
painful silence in the room, 

He stood gazivg at her in earnest expectation. 
His heart throbbed violently ; his cheeks were 
flushed ; and his eyes shone with unawonted 
brillianey, 

For a few moments he remained motionless 
and unspeaking; but the excitement was too 
intense to be borne silently. 

“Speak, Gertrude,” he cried, with a masterful 
impatience, “tell me.I am right, that you will 





learn to love me,” y . 

His companion moved uneasily ; made as if to 
anewor him, and hesitated, 

The situation had b full of pain. The 


comedy she had lightly contemplated on the 
previous evening grown tragic in its 
character, 

The suitor whom she had intended to disroiss 
with a pleasant smile and a merry jest was 
transformed. 

In this strong, passionate, commanding suitor 
she scarcely recognised the irresolute youth with 
whom, and at whose expense she had so frequently 


laughed, 

Into her calculations had crept a disturbing 
element, upon the presence of which she had not 
counted, 

Frank had spoken truly when he said her 
marvellous beauty had gained for her many 
admirers, 

Avowals of love and offers of wmarriaze 
plentifully beeprinkled her career, Suitors of 
every age and rank had sued in vain for her 


hand, and her heart had not throbbed the faster | 


by one ivta, 

But the very madness of this man’s passion 
forced her to acknowledge ita truth and its trans- 
cendent nature. 

In the face of this marvellous intensity she 
could not jest; she could not make light of that 
which to bim was the very essence of bis being. 

Neither was it a case fur temporising. 

She would not wound him more than was 
abeolutely necessary ; but at the eame time her 
refueal must be of such a nature as not to admit 
of doubt. 

“Mr, Power,” she said, '‘ this avowal has come 
upon me with startling suddenness. I will not 
attempt to discount the strength of your love, 
poser uvhesitatingly believe in its sincerity and 
tru 

“It is just that one element which makes my 
task so painful. Since the begivning of our 
acquaintance I have regarded you as a very good 
hiend, aud absolutely nothing more. 

You will do me the justice to admit that 





never by word or action have I given you cause 
to suspect any warmer feeling. I say this because 
it is utterly impossible for me to return the 
anewer you wish, i do not love you, and my 
feelings for you will never be an thing but those 
of ordinary friendship.” . 

Several seconds elapsed before the young man 
answered, and his face was of marble whiteness, 

* You do not love my & he said hoarsely, ‘ do 
not love me, Why? you despise me because 
of my poverty 1” 

‘When you are calmer, Mr, Power, you will 
regret having asked that question. [ do not love 
you; is that not sufficient? Why should you 
eeek for reasons!” 

** But I must,” he returned, with a quick, im- 
pulsive gesture ; “the kuowledye is imperative, 
in order that I may demolish the barriers which 
separate us,” 

Gertrude rose and confronted him. 

‘Mr. Power,” she said, ‘‘ believe me, I am 
aorry for the pain you suffer ; I would not will- 
ingly add to it, w prolonging thig scene must 
necessarily do, You have heard my answer—I 
will repeat it. Ido not love you ; [ never shall. 
How can I give reasons? Am I responsible for 
the vagaries of love?” 

The courage which had hitherto sustained him 
now broke down completely. 

" Gertrude,” he cried, ia the abandonment of 
despair, “have mercy, Can you not understand 
that my life and my love are one} Do not send 
me away for ever; I cannot contemplate exis- 
tence without you. Not to see you ! not to hear 
the sound of your voice; it will be worse than 
the solitude of death! Have you no pity }—no 
compression? Were I lying before you physically 
injured by some terrible accident you would try 
every effort to assuage the anguish of my pain ; 
but now you pluck out my heart by its roots and 
my we | does not even stir your pulse. Set me 
apy possible task ; bid me wait long years ; any- 
thing, everything, so that you grant me one tiny 
ray of hope?” 

The despairing passion which pervaded his 
voice and lined his features moved Gertrude 
Stanhope strangely, and had she thought the 
coming years might bring a glimmering of love 
to her bosom she might have yielded, 

But she knew her own heart too well for such 
an idea to linger an instant, and there was no 
sign of hesitation in her voice as she replied,— 

‘*Mr. Power, if I could do this thing I would ; 
but it is an impossibility. To bid you hope 
when there is no hope would be a mockery. My 
answer willever be the same, It is hard upon 
you, but there is no help for il. Callup your 
courage, and in this hour of bitterness prove 
yourself a man,” 

The suppliant look left his face; he drew 
himeelf up. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I will take your 
advice ; I will prove myself a man.” 

She gave him her hand which he pressed 
mechanically, acd walked out of the room. 

Instinct alone guided him through the bus 
streets in the direction of his rooms, for though 
his eyes were open he saw nothing clearly, and 
his dizzy brain refused to record any fresh ia- 
pressions, 

Giving brief orders to his landlady that he was 
not to be disturbed, he locked his door and sat 
down, 

The thoughts which passed through his mind 
did not present themselves in any logical sequence, 
they were disjointed, involuntary, and utterly 
beyoud his coatrol. 

Hour after hour he remained with his head 
bowed, dreamily conscious that he had received a 
heavy Llow, but only very gradually did he begin 
to realise ite true nature. 

His brief mad dream had ended. He had 
declared his passion, and it had been iguominicusly 
rejected. 

As Gertrude had foreseen her apparent cruelty 
had been the truest kindness, since it deprived 
him of every vestige of hope. 

Whatever his present misery might be at least 
he knew the worst ; the agony of suspense was 
over. 

Thus the long night hours passed aud the early 
dawn still found him sitting there etriving b> 





ther the requisite energy to confront with 
mness the misery of his dreary future. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


ALL thie time events at Ellerslie had moved on 
in their accustomed channela, and though Dr. 
Marriot noticed with dis @ gradual decline in 
his daughter's high spirits he little suspected the 
cause which occasioned it, 

Ada, indeed, never mentioned Frank’s name ; 
but in spite of his continued silence she had not 
lost faith in hixa, 

True, he had never confessed his love in sc 
many words, but the speech of the eyes is far 
more eloquent than that of the tongue, and she 
was suye in her heart that he loved her. 

At the first his very silence impressed her 
rs more than a torrent of words would have 

one. 

To her imagiuation it appeared a strong proof 
of the nobility with which she had invested his 
character, 

“Now ihat he is poor,” she said, “ he wishes 
to leave me free. He fears, perhaps, ihat 
poverty will frighten me, and will not speak 
until he has gained an assured position.” 

Then By degrees she be to learn of his 
increasing reputation and popularity, coupled 
with exaggerated accounts of his intimacy with 
Gertrude Stanhope, 

At length, as the time wore on without his 
waking any sign, a vague suspicion found en- 
trance into her heart, hazy and indistinct at first, 
but gatherivg strength and substance with the 
passing days and assuming definite shape. 

Was it possible she had deceived herself—that 
the love upon which she had fed her happiness 
was but a figment of her imagination ? 

But she was a loyal hearted girl and strove 
desperately to disraiss the suspicion a: unworthy 
of her, : 

Tust at this time, however, a careless speech 
of her friend’s brother occasioned her deep 
distress, 

(Continued on page 285.) 





AS 'T FELL UPON A DAY. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Anns Huntixy etood very still indeed for the 
space of one moment after Rachel had launched 
that passionate accusation against Bastian. 

A woman can succeed in stifling the yearning 
hope of her love when she realizes that there is 
no place for that hope, but it takes an enormous 
amount of positive proof to upset her in her 
faith in his good qualities, or to destroy the 
idealizing tenderness with which she garbs his 
whole nature. 

Anne had more than loved Bastian Lithgow, 
she respected him, and believed in him above al! 
human beings; he had from the first inspired 
her with that sease of goodness and strong 
wisdom which Rachel had found so true and 
comforting, and, therefore, although she knew 
Rachel would never have spoken such words 
without the strongest reasou, she nevertheless 
remained firm to her belief in the man’s honesty 
and etraightforwardress, 

“Some one has been making mischief,” she 
said very hurriedly when she spoke; ‘ some- 
one bas been inventing stories against Bastian, 
otherwise -——” 

Then Anne pulled herself up rather sharply ; 
she had spoken almost uoconsciously ; ‘but after 
all, perhaps, you had better explain more c'ealy 
what you wean, Rachel,” she said. " Your 
words and your manner are so odd that it has 
made me jump to the idea that you are 
suggesting Bastian has done something wrong. 
If—as you say—he is abroad with some one—he 
has, of course, every right to do what he has 
done—he is a free man—and there is no crime 
in his caring for anyone--[—I made a mistake in 
what I said just aow, [ suppose, that wet te 
all 1” 

Anne pulled a chair forward as she spoke, and 
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sat down ; her voice was clear and quite steady, 
but she was trembling a little in her limbs. 
Rachel’s words had given her a shock. Rachel 
moved about the room. rather uncertainly, she 
laughed as Aune ceased speaking, 

“Oh! for a little tiny grain of your calm 
nature, Anve!” she gaid, uot without a touch of 

onteript in her voice, ‘Just look how different 
weare, I fly off at a tangent, and make a how!l- 
ing row all for nothing, and all about nothing. 
Aud you—put everything right in a moment. 
Naturally, as you say, Bastian is a free man, be 
can do what he likes———” 

She broke off abrupily, and Aane kept her 
eyes fixed steadily, aud nob untenderly, on the 
slender lithe figure in ite pretty grey gown. 

"Tell me just what has happened, Rachel,” 
she said, after a brief pause, ‘*I see you are 
“i — abcut something. Perhaps I may be able 
to advise, or-—" 

Rachel laughed again and shrugged: her 
ehonlders. 

‘Where did you geb that extraordinary idea 
about Bastian?” was her reply, given in the 
form of a query. 

“What extraordinary idea!” Aonie asked 
in her usual calm measured voice, 

* Abont his caring for me !” 

Rachel said the words almost as if they hurt 
her. Her face flamed with colour, She , was 
Ixnogb suffocated by the sudden fierce beating of 
her heart, She had imagined herself trained by 
now to know something of the meaning of 
emotion ; her passionate rebeilion against the 
workings of fate in the past had seemed to run 
her through « very cycle of wild and disturbing 
feelingya, yet no such power as possessed her now 
had ever come in the past; Beside this intense 
response of her whole nature to the very mention 
of Bastian’s name, her childhood’s romance 
seemed to dwindle into puny lines, to grow 
weak, sentimental and foolish, She had not 
time in this moment to realize the full value of 
what. Anne's words conveyed to her, but the 
re-nction was so tremendoue, the possibility of 
there being any truth in the euggestion so over- 
whelming, that Rachel felt herself a changed 
creature, and she hardly knew how to contro! 
herself, 

Anne's keeneyes noted that flaming colour’ 
her ears caught the sound of the hard curt note 
in Rachel's usually pretty voice, bub she under- 
stood neither, 

She rais-read these signs; she thought they de- 
noted temper, and the effect of this was to make 
her temper rise also. 

"YT do not think it is a very extraordinary idea, 
Rachel,” she said in her primmeast fashion (the 
mauner that Rachel sometimes had descriled to 





j 
' 


Rachel, dear,” she said jhalf wistfully. I only 
speak so plainly because you seemed troubled, 
and T thought--——” 

Rachel had flown across the room here and in- 
terrupted her sister with a caress and a kiss, 

Then she tured round a little stiffly and stood 
with her back to Anne. ' 

“TY am ‘troubled, awfully, dreadfully troubled, 
Anne! and I am « beast to lose my temper; but 
re know what lam when anything upsets me | 

will tell you all that has happened!” 

Ske did so ina quick, half nervous way; she 
began’ from the very beginning, and ended by 
bringing things up to that moment, 

“Tt is now a whole week since Nell went, and 
hot a word, not a sigo from her, not a word, not 
a sign from Bastian.” 

“And you think she has gone to him, you be- 
lieve Bastian ia the cause of her trouble ?” 

Anne's voice was laden with incredulity. 

“T. don't think, IL am-sure,” Rachel auswered 
a little sullenly, “Everything points to this 
being the ono, only true explanation of all that 
has happened.” : 

Anne rose impetucusly from her chair. 

“ Dear child,” she said gently; and yet with 
more warmth than Rachel had remembered 
hearing in her voice for years past. “ Dear little 
Rachel, you must not accept such an explana- 
tion. I tel nothing, but T would stake my life 
on Bastian'’s innocence. He is simply incapable 
of wronging any woman.” 

Rachel drew herself away with a little laugh. 

*Oh, you are too good; Anne. All your church 
work makes ‘you a saint, and makes you think 
other people are saints, too, Now I am a woman 
of the world, and~——” 

“ Will you let me see Miss Foster’s letter *” 
Anne asked very quickly, wisely ignoring this 
sneer, though it hurt her keenly. 

‘What use? I have repeated it to you word 
for word.” 

“Pardon me, Rachel; but I must insist on 
seeing this letter, You have brought a shocking 
accusation against a man I hold to be as honour: 
able and as good as the world can produce, I 
must have some proof for this accusation, and I 
must work with you now to do all I can to help 
to right the wrong that has been done to this 
most unhappy girl, whether it be Bastian who is 
to blame or another.” 

Rachel pretended to laugh in her old imperti- 
nent fashion. 

“Don’t use that authoritative tone to me, 
Aune,” she cried. ‘“ You make me creep all over, 
Another moment and I shall begin to cry, and 
say, ‘Please, teacher, it wasn't me,’ You have 
no idea how stern you look,” 

Anne sighed; certainly Rachel was a trial 


Bastian aa being so ‘ Sunday-school-ery,") ; ip is | sometimes ; but her whole honest, truth-loving 


on the contray a very natura! one.” 


| 


heart had been stirred to its depths by what she 


"Is it?” queried Lady Castletown ; she had | had heard, and she could not let ber irritation 
flung herself into a chair again and wax twisting | conquer her desire for justice. 


her pretty gloves about in her hands rather ruth- 
lessly, 

* TI think itis,” Anne went on quite evenly. 
* Bastian has known you since you were a child, 
and he has always been fond of you. What 
could bo more natural than thas his affection 
should deepenand ripen as time has progressed / ” 

“Bastian being absent, of course no one can 
give yous direct reply to such » question,” aaid 
Rachel, her quick sensitive pride instantly resent- 
ing Aune’s matter of fact dealing, “bub if you 
ask me, Anne, I should say that such reasoning 
was all bosh! Of course I know Bastian is fond 
of me; he is fond of everybody; he has a large 
neart, and no doubt if somebody else had ob 


tained the biggest share in that heart your | 


pretty little romance about me might have come 
true, Asitis!” she tossed her gioves up in the 
sir and looked acros3 at her sister. Wer expres: 
sion was not quite clear to Anne in this moment. 
* As it is, you see you are all wrong for once |” 

Anne wag silent ; she was perplexed, most un- 
happy aud a good deal cut of temper; Rachel's 
nanner however was so reckless, so difficult to 
deal with, that Anne determined to curb her 
teraper as wel) 23 she could, 

When she spoke again her voice was much 
softer. 


“ Let me see the letter, please, Rachel,” was all 


| she said, 





“Don’t tell me anything if you don’t want to | 


Rachel shrugged her shoulders, and went 
across tc her writing-table. She unlocked @ 
drawer and took out poor Eleanor’s letter. 

A mish of tears crept over her beautiful eyes 
as she looked upon the hurried writing, She had 
been too angry all this miserable week to have 
given Eleanor the measure of pity her suffering 
deserved, and which her own innate tenderness 
and sympathy would have given so freely under 
other circumstances. 

“ Read it,” she said to Anne, “and see what 
solution you can make for this most wretched 
problem.” 

Anne was not two minutes in reading through 
Eleanor’s most pathetic and semi-incoherent 
letter. 

Her breath came quickly, and tears dimmed 
her eyes as she read. For all her outward calm- 
ness and prim manner Anne Huntiley’s woman- 
liness, aad woman's sympathy, were most strong 
and active, 

Her life in the parish of Silchester had brought 
her face to face with sundry small tragedies ; she 
knew what the cry of real heart anguish meant, 
and there was this unmistakahle cry in poor 
Eleavor’s written words, 

Fer first feeling was one of profoundest pity 








for the writer, then amazement aod something 
like anger for 
“ You cail this letter proof of Bastian’s com- 
plicity with Miss Foster's unhappy story #”' she 
asked, and there was no mistaking her voice, 
Rachel just looked ot her, and nodded her 


** Yes,” she anid half doggedly, “I do.” 

* But—” Anne paused ; she really hardly kuew 
what to say. “ But there is uctone word here to 
link Bastian'’s name with—there is absolutely 
nothing—nothing, Rachel, upon which to build 
an accusation.” 

“Obl” impatiently. “How obstinate yor 
are, Aune! Haven't’ 1 just told you all that 
happened? Have you forgotten what I said 
about Nell’s falsehood to me%- She went to 
Bastian that afterncon when she was ill—she 
told me she had been to see her doctor—she 
came back in a despairing condition. Recalling 
everything now I can understand site must have 
been quite desperate--something must have 
occurred to send him away suddealy, and when 
she heard he had gone she just lost her head, 
and—buat you are not believing me, Anne !—you 
are not following me in the least! I will say no 
more, for I can tee you have made up your 
mind not to credit anything I say.” 

* Unless you can give me some stronger proof 
than mere senseless imagination to urge your 


accusation againsb Bastian I shall pot 
credit one word of this you are telling me!” 
Anne cried hotly, She folded up Eleanor’s letter 


“There is-one thing you have uot told me 
Rachel,” she eaid more calmly the next moment 
“and that is the most essential point of al! 
What was it that first—or rather I onght to say 
who was it that first put the idea of associating 
Bastian with Miss Foster into your mind?” 

Rachel looked round startled. Events had 
followed one so quickly after another, everything 
had been so confused, so exciting, and so terrible 
to bear during the last few days that she had 
quite lost sight of the starting point of al) the 
trouble, She had nursed her wrath agains} 
Nell, and against Bastian ; she had been so mizer- 
ably unhappy, lost in her own personal share in 
this business, thab she had forgotten whence |i 
had all come, and bow it was that her mind had 
been suddenly turned to so much anger, bitter- 
nese, jealousy, and suffering. 

She remembered everything now with a flash ; 
she recalled the hot paug of pain that had gone 
through her heart when Giles Hamilton bad first 
spoken those few seemingly simple words, and 
how quickly they had sunk into her heart, and 
changed the whole meaning of her life, She 
answered Aune’s question very hurriedly. 

“Tt was from Captain Hamilton,” she said ; 
“but don't imagine he meant anything!” she 
went on more sharply as Anne uttered a low 
exclamation, He spoke in the most casual way 
of Bastian’s former interest in Nell) He was 
quite unaware he was putting a different com- 
plexion on things by what he said. In fact, what 
he did was most natural ; but he opened my eyes, 
nevertheless, and let me see how neatly Bastian 
had tricked me into being kind to thie girl, aod 
how gently and quietly Nell had deceived me!” 

Anne put the letter down on to the broad 
mantel-shelf; ber lips were compressed very 
tightly. 

“ Captain Hamilton's words are to be regretted, 
unless, of course, he had the best of ‘reasons for 
suggestiug anything against these two,” she 
remarked ; then very hurriedly, ‘and you have 
let a whole week go by without trying to find 
some trace of this poor girl? Rachel! is this 
you ? is thie charitable—ie it pardondble? After 
such a lettér ae this to let her go out into the 
world alone, helpless.” 

“TY tell you she is not alone, she has gone to 
Bastian |!” Rachel cried back passionately, ber 
cheeks flaming, for the reproach went very 
sharply home to her. 

“And I tell you—she hes done nothing of the 
sort! You have absolutely no right to e 
such an assertion,” Anne cried back, just as hotly. 
She changed her toue quickly, however, “ And 
even then, even supposing she has gone to 
Bastian, by what right do you dare to stand and 
judge her? What is Bastian to you? You 
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scoff at his love, you credit him with dishonour 
40 ; you deny ‘bin ordinary justice or 
right. y should you grudge this girl his 
protection, if, as Ae — on ar. is 
the proper person @ reparation of her 
wrongs evens sity ded eos ar vn 
Anne Huntley co and eternly; “you 
have acted most foolishly. I amr amazed Rate 
folly—more amazed still ab your unkindress, 
Had sucha letter as this been written to me 
—. a= — in a spec dont blood as 
it were A she 
her voice, ephatl  vell'son ohat Trask 
thie letter, Rachel? I read’ th 
unutterable misery and despair that I tremble to 
think of what raay not have happened to Eleanor 
Foster! A week has gone since 
house—a whole week !—and you 
effort to find her! She left you very ill, goaded 
by someone or something, to rush out into the 
world alone, hatnted) by the fear of bringing 
shame on her father, sorrowing most truly for 
the loss of gy love! I tell you, Rachel— 
horrible a8 it may Sound, I should not be 
surprised to hearthat Eleanor Foster had-——” 

But Rachel esopped her'sieter suddenly, 

Don’t!” “she said, hoareely ; “don't, for 
Heaven's sake don’t; Anne! You will kill me 
if you say any more, Oh! Nell—Nell dear! 
what have dome? what ahall 1 do to help you ? 
Anne,” feverishly, * Aane, we must Jo something 
at once—at ones F ‘Oh! Anne dear, pray that 
she is safe 1” BF Aint.) 

Anne bent over the bowed form and took it 


2 


into her arms with all ‘the clinging love of a } 


mother for # eit 





“Rachel! Dale ‘said too much. I have 
Semps Eps us f nctive, I 
° power to and we muat 

find her nests a ; 


eyes were tearleas and hot, she was suffering 
— now; her self reproaches were 6ver- 
whe , 

“She is lying ill somewhere, that is what will 
have happened!" Anne said ag calmly. as she 
could, “and this is why you have not heard from 
her. You se6 she said in her letter. che would 
write and tell you where to sénd her things. I 
am convinced she would have kept her word had 
she been able to write.” 

Rachel allowed Anne to talk away in this 
strain, and her sister's. manner was so matter of 
fact and’ 80 comfo from its very practicality 
that the horrible fears thet had ewept over her 
were gradually calmed. 

“We will all you say, Anne,” she agreed 
after a little while, “but how are we to set about 
finding her¥ Must we have adetective? I hate 
the thought of them, and yet how are we to find 
her all by ourselves?" 

“Leave it to me, I can be very clever some- 
times,” Anne said with rather @ wan smile ; “ we 
will do without a detective if we can possibly 
manage, T shall go firat to the oflica; by making 
indirect inquiries f hope I may come upon a clue. 
Her father will, of course, know nothing, aud 
yet he may still have had some communication 
from her, ‘I'will go there now, Rachel, and you 
might be very good and go and sit with Aunt 
Marian, she. be feeling lonely in an hotel 
room all by herself ; will you-do this, dear ?” 

Rachel aasented eagerly to everything Anne 
suggested. 

“T shall néver act on an “impulse or my ima- 
gination again,” she said, not lightly, but very 
soletanly, ““ Of course I will go and sit with dear 
old Bunny, end T will bring her back with me to 
dinner. Anne, you will nob be longer than you 
can help, will you? And, oh! Anne,” aia sudden 
thought went through her brain like an inspira- 
tion, “don’t you think we might telegraph and 
pa rey to come home te once t Fey ought to 

¢ here into everything!” Her beautiful 
ner dushé? as she spoke, and then grew very 
aie again, 

She let Anne go from her eagerly, and yet most 
ce ingly: rw 
__. lt is T who should go and look for my 
“eli,” she said to hereelt as she ad tv hleala} 

but, after all, I do make such hopeless muddles 





of everything, and Aone goes ab a thing so 
cleverly, so neatly, How confident Anne is ! 
Her nature must be ever so much better than 
mine, I—I believed everything bad against 
them, and an hour ago I would have fought to 
keep this belief, Am I cruel? Anne hit me 
pretty hard!” 

She put up’ her hand and took up Eleanor’s 
letter from man! » then, as ehe was 


telshelt 
beginning to read it again, she cruwpled it in 
ber taadlbeloentely. iar Sovin 


“ No; no,” she said, swiftly. “I must not 
rend it! Her ? gra heart-broken words go 
through me—aud then the doubt comes back. I 
don’t want to doubt you, Bastian, dear! but 
pet ry So to tell me I must!” She stood 
with her hands clenched together with. Eleanor’s 
letter in them for a long time, ‘So natural, 
Anne said, she whispered to herself, so natural 
that Bastian drift into an affection for 
me, I know [) “his affection, but I want 
more than that)I wanthim!"” Rachel said with 
a touch of intensity in her thoughts, “to love 
me, a4 I love him t—-to. belong to me—and to me 
only! To have no other thought except for me. 
= ae pec zelfish— —miserably selfish ! 

ut I would go through the world barefooted, a 
beggar. I would be happy to lose all I have if I 
could only know that Bastian loved me well 
enough to ask.toe to be-his wife!” 


‘OHAPTER XVIIL 


Iv seemed to Rachel a century before she saw 
Anueagaia. to her word, she had gone to 
the hoteli'to m Langridge,. and she had 
laughed and ted in her old bright fashion, 
and had been so amusing that Bastian's mother 
had given to herself the great consolation that 
the girl was really, absolutely happy. 

“ Anne has gone into the city on an errand for 
me!” Rachel had explained when she had 
greeted her aunt; “she may be late, so we are to 
amuse one another til! she comes back.” 

“T wanted to see my boy so badly,” Marian 
Langridge had said, half-wistfully as she watched 
Rachel flit about the room, “I can’t under- 
stand why he should have gone away so suddenly, 
and he has never written | 

“Be is enjoying himself too much, Bunny, 
dear, depend apes te oak dear, solemn Bastian 
is engaged in flirting with some big, black-eyed 
Senorita in sunny Spain |” ; 

“ Bastian never flirts, Rachel,” Mrs, Langridge 
said, most serioualy 

“Oh! you don’t know what Bastian can do 
when he is roused!” Rachel cried, She was 
grateful to her aunt's mental sbhortsightednzss, 
Anybody more discerning than Mrs, Langridge 
must have seen that the girl was labouring under 
the greatest excitement ; that her Inughter was 
forced, and her merriment all a shaw 

As the evening drew on she drove her aunt 
back to Eaton-square to dinner. 

Anne was to join them there, as soon ag she 
had changed her gown. — 

Some letters and a telegram were waiting for 
Lady Castletown. She opened the telegram first, 
and her heart seemed to throb in her throat os 
she read it, 

“Bunny, what do you think?” she cried ; 
“here is a telegram from your boy, he has 
returned to town to-day and he is coming here 
this evening!” 

Mrs. Langridge gave & little exclamation of 

v. 


oy. 

“Oh ! let me ase what he says?” she pleaded, 
and Rachel’s eyes glistened as she watched the 
mother’s delight, 

“ He is coming, he fs coming,” she said to her- 
self, breathlessly, “and I have called him base ; 
oh {| how I hate myself,” 

he ran away to dress for dinner, leaving Mrs. 
Langridge in a glow of content. 

Even the sickening suspense about Eleanor 
slackened a little at thought of Bastian’s coming. 

It was curious Rachel never once brought Giles 
Hamilton into her thoughts in connection with 
Eleanor’s disap nce; nor as the moments 
had passed had that doubt that had been so con- 
vincing about Bastian lived with her again, 
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Everything was exciting, chaotic ; she was in 
fact almost ill from so much excitement, but in 
another sense she was grateful to it, for it saved 
her from coherent thought. 

She hastily opened her letters as she put her- 
self in her maid's bands. 

The first one sheread was from Mrs. Hamilton, the 
mother of Giles,’ It was roughly pencilled note, 
and asked Rachel yery,courteously and prettily, 
if she would go that same'evening and eit for an 
hou» with one who was an invalid. 

“T have some things/\I wish to say to you,” 
Mrs. Hamilton wrote, “and I’ venture to throw 
royself on your kindness and to ask you to come 
and brighten my eveuing for alittle while. We’ 
shatl be quite alone, as my boy has to attend a 
regimental diuver, Pray do come if you can 
spare me the time, dear Lady Castletown.” 

Rachel had seen much of Hamilton during 
the past week.’ At Giles’ request she had gone 
there several times, and had charmed the worn 
and suffering woman by her beauty, her brilliant 
manner, and herundoubted sym athy. 

"Tf she had nota penny in the world, she 
would atilt be an adorable wife for any man, Giles,” 
Mrs, Hamilton had said once to her sou after 
Rachel bad gone, and thab.con had flushed hotly, 
as he recalled the days when Rachel had been 
literally penniless, bes worthy of nothing more 
in bis estimation than a passing flirtation. 

The sight of the growing sympathy and interest 
between Rachel and his mother wag a most bope- 
ful and pleasant one to this desperate man, who 
was so determined to make Rachel his wife and 
her fortune his own. 

He had been quick to take advantage of hia 
good chances, and already those to whom he was 
most deeply in debt had given him a farther 
lease of life, since there was every certainty of bia 
becoming the husband of the rich Lady Castle- 
town, 

Rachel’s mood, which had startled him consid- 
erably in one sense, had been a useful one to him 
in another. 

He had taken advantage of her curious reck- 
lessness to urge her to do things which at any 
other time she would never have done, She had 
ridden with him, driven with him, and becn seen 
with him in public alaiost every day of the week 
that had just gone—-the real meaning of what she 
had been doing had never come home to Rachel 
till this afternoon, when Aune’s quiet cold amaze- 


“ment had revealed it to her. 


It had been p rush of auger against hereelf, 
mingled in with a fresh touch of recklessness 
that had made Rachel assert to her sister her in- 
tention of becoming Giles Hamilton’s wife, 

She could hardly have told why she hed made 
that assertion then, save that she was no longer 
mistross of herself, and the whole jarring and 
distressing circumstances of the week were driving 
her into thoughts and deeds that were strangs 
to her. 

She remembered all she iad said to Anne, and 
all Anne had said to her on the subject of Giles 
as she read his mother’s note, and her face burned 
with momentary shame, 

In this instant she saw how more than foolish 
she had been during the past week, and she could 
willingly have torn thie week from the pages of 
her life, and have obliterated the memery of her 
folly altogether, 

She had a wild desire upon her in this moment 
never to see either Giles Hamilton or his mother 
again, and ‘before she changed into her pretty 
evening gown she had acribbled Mrs. Hamilton 4 
letter declining the invitation 

She could not have explained why, but a sense 
of uneasiness for herself and her future settled 
upon Rachel after this was done, 

Tf only she had been strong and true to her 
wang determination to keep Giles outside her 

e! 

The motive for avoiding bim had gone from 
her now, yet the knowledge that her first deter- 
mination had been only too right was ss strong 
as ever, , 

While she was dressing Anne came to her 
room. Instantly all Rachel’s thoughts went 
from herself, 

She dismissed Sylvie peremptorily ; her lips 
moved rather than uttered tbe query, 
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RACHEL SANK DOWN UPON HER KNEES WITH A WOUNDED AND ACHING HEART. 


Anve looked pale and tired, but she smiled | Robinson, might know something about Miss 


f oy into Rachel's eyes, 

* You must have no more anxiety. 
ter ia in safe keeping,” she said. 

“You have found her—you have seen her? 
Oh, Anne tell me everything I have been nearly 
wild since you went away.’ 

“IT know nothing definitely,” Anne made haste 
to explain; “but I found my theory on very 
firm instinct. J went to the office as I told you, 
and there I found--whom do yon think }” 

Rachel grew suddenly pale. 

“TI know Bastian was there,” she said not very 
distinctly. “I—I have had a telegram from hin ; 
he is coming here,” 

"Yea; he will be here directly. He only got 
back from Spain this morning, and he was very 
much astonished to see me walk in at his office.” 

Rachel’s thouguta went back to the day only a 
week ago when she had gone to the office, Would 
she ever go again? 

What was this cold icy horrible feeling that 
was closing in om her heart. She dreaded to hear 
Avne’s nexb words, yet it was she who ques- 
tioned. 

“And Bastian set your mind at rest about 
Nell?” she asked almost casually, beading for- 
ward to pin a diamond brvoch in her laces before 
the wirror 

Anne answered ber sharply. 

How could he, since he knew aothing abou: 
anything He was most dreadfully upset 
when he heard what I had to tell, he simply 
could not speak for a few momeuts; then be 
went into the whole business as far as I could 
help him, and then he hit upon ibe idea which 
wili prove, I am sure, one solution ac least of this 
problem, 

Machel touched the curle on her forehead, and 
surveyed her reflectiea in the mirror thought- 
fully 

“ What waz tho idea i” she asked quietly, 

Anne went on hurriedly with all she had to 
say. 

“ Be seemed to thiak one of hie clerks, a Mr, 


Miss Fos- 








Foster ; it appears this particular clerk has been 
very irregular in his attendance at the office 
during the past week, a most unusual circum- 
stance with him, and Bastian had seen ab once 
that something was very wrong the instant he 
returned, This young man has always been 
devoted to Mias Foster, and——-” 

“ And so Bastian is going to put the blame on 
him)” Rachel said ve | quickly, very bitterly. 
Annelittle knew the fatal havoc she waz working in 
the girl’s heart opposite; had she guessed at even 
a suggestion of the misery and unbappiness she 
was about to raise up by her -vords in the hearts 
and lives of the man she loved, and the sister 
who was so dear to her, she would have done any- 
thing rather than have spoken on as she did 
now, 

Quick to resent the bitterness in Rachel’s 
voice, quick to see that Rachel was impressed 
most wrongly by what she had to say, Anne lost 
her caution, She had had a most trying after- 
noon, and Rachel’s peculiar mood was too hard 
for her to bear. Desiring only to spare Bastian 
from anything that might burt his proud, honest 
heart, she took up the matter now very sharply, 

" Rachel,"” she said, ‘‘I must beseech you 
not to let yourself ao shamefully misjudge Bas- 
tian, I don’t understand how you can imagine 
auch injustice ; but it is oniy too evident that 
you can and do think it possible Bastian is the 
cause of this girl’s shame, He is here now, and 
will answer for himself,.2eo he does not need my 
word in thie matter; but——” Anne paused 
suddenly, 

“You want to eay something else?” Rachel 
queried, her face turned from her sister; she was 
quivering in every limb. She knew so well what 
it was Anne had to say. 

The other girl conquered her emotion as well 
as she could, 

Yes, Rachel. I have something more to say, 
something more to ask, To-day,” Anne caught 
her breath, ‘to-day I made a very bold assertion 
about B.stian, I-—I don’t know. why I spoke 





so definitely, but I have always imagined tha? 
what I said was true—and now———” 

“Now,” Rachel broke in with a choked sort, 
of life, “you want to tell me you have made a 
mistake, and that the pretty little romance you 
were dreaming about Bastian caring for me is 
all untrue, Is not that what you want to say! 
Dear Anne, why bother yourself about it? Iteld 
you you were wrong, you know. We are making 
@ great fuss sbout Bastian to-day for some 
reason or other, and after all, sirice you assure me 
Eleanor is safe, and that Bastian is going to make 
everything right, I don’t see that we need trouble 
ourselves 80 very much more about what might o: 
does happen. I am delighted Bastian is home 
for everybody’s eake, particularly for dear 
Bunny’s. Will you excuse me a moment, Anne? 
I must write a few lines, I will be downstairs 
immediately. You are # dear sweet,” Rachel 
cried, breaking into her old manner as Anne 
moved away, ‘I don’t know how to thank you 
for all you have done to-day, You have taken 
years off my life; I was getting quite old with 
anxiety |” 

Anne Huntley went away slowly, only too 
conscious of the jarring uote, yet unable to 
realize where it was exactly. She had spoken so 
plainly because she dreaded to see Rachel amuze 
herself at Bastian’s expense, because she had 
wished to spare him the pain of Rachel's laughter, 
of his hope, his unconfessed dream, and she was 
so absolutely certain that Rachel was inclined to 
jest and alin merry at his expense, and perhaps 
scoff at what was most sacred to him, that she 
had hastened to stand between him and this, 
little thinking that in so doing she had thrust a 
dagger into Rachel’s already wounded and aching 
heart. 

If Avne could have glanced back into the 
room and seen her sister crouching down by her 
writing table, her beautiful head bowed down on 
her arms, she would have seen only too clearly 
the mistake she had made, and have trembled 
for what was to come fromit] — 

(Zo be continued.) 
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 PVER SINCE OUR FIRST MERTING I HAVE LOVED YOU, VERA,” SAID DUDLEY MADDOX, CENTLY, 


THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
POILED, 


Vera's frat impulse was to stand up, and then 
and there forbid the banns; but she felt so 
utterly bewildered that she could not be quite 
sure of herself, and so the minutes slipped by, 
ead, for the present, the opportunity was lost, 

The weak-eyed parson ascended to the pulpit, 
opened his prayer-book, and gave out his text, 
upon which the elderly portion of the congregation 
settled itself comfortably for slumber, while the 
younger seemed intent on surreptitiously kicking 
its neighbour’s shins, 

Meanwhile Vera was making up her mind to 
stay after the conclusion of the service, and find 
cut who had given instructions to publish the 
banne, 

_Of couree she felt pretty sure it r.ust be Dudley 
himself; still it would be more satisfactory to 
make certain on the point, and having done this, 
she would find her way down into the village, 
and ask the booking-clerk to take her watch in 
payment for a ticket to London, or if he did not 
think the watch worth so much, then to a large 
town less distance away. 

All her suspicione of Dudley returned with 
added force, She saw that ever since her arrival 
at the cottage, he had determined to make her 
his wife, and though he had eaid no word to her 
ov the subject he had made his preparations with 
the full assurance of obtaining her consent ; yes, 
and the most terrible part of the matter was that 
ifche remained in his company long he might 
even end by inducing her to consent ! 

Since last night Vera lad become distrustful 
.Of herself, and inclined to overestimate the 
Wesmeric power Maddox had undoubtedly ob- 
ained over her. Her terror of him amounted to 
an actual panic, 

,_ ue waited until the sermon was over, aud the 
eenediction promounced; then the choir and 





clergyman filed out, and the congregation moved 
noisily towards the porch. 

Vera followed to the vestry, at ‘he duor of which 
she waa confronted by a big, burly man who had 
acted as clerk. 

“I want to see the clergyman who officiated 
at this morning service,” she said. 

The man looked at her in stolid surprise. 

“ Mr. Talbot do you mean }” 

“TI don’t know hie name; but there was only 
one who did duty.” 

“That's our vicar, Well, unfortunately you've 
just missed him, During the sermon a message 

come from a sick woman over in the village 
that she was dying, and a cart had been seut for 
him, and was waiting to take him straight there, 
so the minute he got rid of hia surplice he 
jumped into the cart, aud drove off.” 

Vera’s heart sank. 

“When do you expect him back !” 

“That's more’n I can say ; but I should thiuk 
he wouldn’t be long. Still there’s no telling, 
some folks takes such an uncommon long time 
a-dying. If you'd like to wait for him, why not 
go and sit in the vicarage till hecomes back? Its 
close by.” 

Vera grasped the suggestion eagerly. She felt 
she must see the young parson at all hazards, and 
tell him the banns were illegal, inasmuch as they 
had been published without her consent. The 


vicarage, a little, cold-looking, grey-stone house | 


quite close to the church, was pointed out to her 
by the clerk, and thither she went, 

She was admitted by an elderly female, who to 
her other qualifications of extreme ugliness and 
dirtiness added that. of deafness ; however, she 
managed in some occult fashion to gather that 
the young lady wished to wait for her master, 


and thereupon ushered her into a dismal, and 


sparsely furnished little sitting-room, where the 
table was already laid for the mid-day meal, 
which the poor vicar had had to go without. 
There was a little timepiece on the shelf which 
told her the hour, one o’clock. She watched the 
hands travel! round slowly until they stood at two, 


* 


and then she remembered her promise to Mrs. 
Lewis to be back at the cottage in time for dinner. 
What would she and Dudley think of her abeence 
—was it possible they might suepect she did not 
intend to return 4 

An agony of impatience seized the young girl. 
When would Mr. Talbot be here? She must not 
leave until she had seen him, and yet every 
oi she stayed she Yan a certain amount of 
ria 


Half an hour later she heard the sound of 
approaching wheels, and went joyfully to the 
window, thinking they heralded the coming of 
the vicar, To her horror she saw the little pony 
and cart from Glen Ravon, with Dudiey Maddos 
himself driving ! 

His quick eye caught sight of her, and a smile 
of triumph lit up bis face. Vera waited for no 
more, but rushed from the room, along the passage 
into the kitchen, where the housekeeper siood up 
and regarded her in amazement, and thence 
through the open door into a straggling garden, 
filled with peas and cabbages, which led to the 
hillside, 

Her one idea was flight. Where she was going 
to she had not the vaguest notion, and she did 
not much care, so Jong as she escaped Maddox ! 

She could not stay to reason, or assure hersei! 
that he would hardly have dared to use force to 
compe! her to go back with him. All she knew 
was he was strong and unscrupulous, and alie 
feared hima as she had never feared anyone in her 
life before, 

On she went in a perfect paroxysm of terror; 
instinctively making her way to a wood which 
she saw in the distance below her, The trees and 
bushes would give her a better chance of con- 
cealment than this open hillside, if she could only 
reach it before he followed. 

She dared not look behind to find out whether 
he was coming, since by so doing she would have 
to slacken her speed. Every nerve was strained 
in this mad race for something dearer than life, 
Her feet hardly seemed to touch the grass, so 





swiftly did they skim over it, 
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‘Just here the hill was steep aud precipitous, 
and wae, of course, strange land to her. At any 
other time she would have proceeded with caution, 
since she knew there were several disused slate 
and stone quarries about ; bub now caution was 

ub of the question until che had reached the 
plantation, aud she went blindly on, looking 
either to richt nor left. 

4 warning shout behind ber—the sound of her 
own name—only made her strive to quicken her 

ace, since it told her Maddox was ix pursuit. 
Afterwards she had only a vague idea of what 
followed, for she had reached the edge of a quarry, 
and down below she saw the cruel jagged stones, 
ag if seemed, at an infinite distance. 

She strove to pull herself up, che made an 
immense effort, but it was useless, The speed at 
which che had been rumning down hill gave ber 
an impetus that carried her f{6rward in spite of 
her own will, and the'nexb moment she, found 
herself falling. : ' 


” + 


After that there wes an interval of unconstious- 
ness, and when she opened ‘her eyes mext, she was 
lying on the couch in the Glen Ravom sitting- 


room, Dudley Maddox knesling at her’ side, and. ) give mea different answer. 


watching her anxiouelp, while he moistened her 
lips with brandy. 
Lewis, leaning forward in an attitude of attention 
that made her blindness painfully evideus, 

“ §he is al! right now,” Maddox said, ri and 
breathing a sigh of relief. “Iam afraid one of 
the smal! bones in the foot is broken; but beyond 
that there is no damiage done. It is a wonder, 
though, for whea J saw her first I thought she 
was killed outright.” . 

Vera herself had almost shared this opinion. 
She wag atill giddy, neverthelese she attempted 
to rise, with the result that she fell back uttering 
a sharp little cry of pain. 

“Ah! [thought so,” Dudley remorked, and 
his supple fingers travelled lightly yet firmly 
over her stockinged foot. “ { think I am surgeon 
enough to set the bone, Auni Lina, if you will 
get me some bandages and a couple of splints.” 

She left the room to obey his wishes, and the 
younger man added softly to Vera,— 

“Te the pain very great }”’ 

“Tt is, indeed,” she returned with a groan, 
and it must be confessed all other cousiderations 
were losb sight of for the moment in acute 
physical anguish, “Ib will be worse while the 
bone is set, won't it?” 

“‘T gm afraid so, [shall be as gentle as I can, 
and you must be brave—unleas, indeed,” he 
continued in a half musing tone, and more to 
himself than to her,. “I give you something 
that will prevent your feeling any pain at all, 
Shali I do this?” 

* Yes—yes!” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

‘Very well. Look at me, and don’t attempt 
{o remove your eyes.” 

His tone was commanding—he had drawn 
himser to his full height—and seemed to be 
making a supreme effort of will, while his gaze 
held hers unwaveringly. 

He raised bis hands and made a few passes 
with them, with the result that her eyes slowly 
closed, then tension on the muscles relaxed, and 
she lay back in a slumber as peaceful and caim as 
an infant's. 

Her weakness from pain had aided Maddox in 
this first experiment of his, as he had calculated 
it would. 

His eyes grew triumphant at last ; his control 
»ver her was complete! The rest would be com- 
paratively easy. 

Vera's slumber lasted for some hours. When 
she awoke she was still lying on the couch, her 
foob neatly encased in bandages, and the pain 
much less acute than it had been, 

The summer air, laden with the perfume of 
roses, came through the open window, and with 
it the very faint far-off cadence of church bells. 

The sound of the chimes brought back the 
event of the morning service to her memory, 
and she realised at the same moment ber own 
helplessness and Maddox’s power. 

A little exclamation of despair broke from 
her lips. 

“What is the matter?” asked the voice of 
Dudley himself, and he drew forward the arm- 


At a little distance stood Mra 


chair im which he had been sitting close to the 
head of the couch, watching her while she slept. 
“ Does anythiog disturb you {” 

“Tt does, indeed,” she returned vehemently. 
‘Tl was in church this morning, when I heard 
my owa banns of marriage read out.” 

* Well!” 

“Tb was you who. caused them to be 
published ¢”’ 

“Yes; ladmitit. What then!” 

“Only this—that no earthly consideration will 
ever induce me to become your wife-——” and 
yet she shivered as she spoke, with a vague fear 
of her own impotence. 

Dudley Maddox smiled—a amile full of subtle 
meaning. He leaued bis elbows on his knees, 
and, supporting his chin between the palms of 
his hands, looked at her for a moment before he 
replied, 

“As you have mentioned the subject it may 
be ae well that you should hear view, Vera,” 
he said gently. ‘‘ Ever eince our first meeting I 
have Joved you, aud ou refused me when 
bé paar my baad I hat sufficient confidence 
in myself to believe that in the.end you would 


~ “¥ need snot remind you,of the events that. 
have happened at the Grange, whoee effect has 
been fo,xeparate you and Maurice St. John for 
ever; and more than that, to thtow you penni- 
leas 4 a world with which you sre vot Btved to 
batt 


may as well make up your mind to the inevitable, 
you will have to do so iu the end,” 

“ You cannot force me against my will |” 

“No; dui J shall force your will 
I not already shown you how @asy it is for ms 
to do itt” 

Vera sank back amongst her cushions with 
a half inarticulate exclamation of despair. His 
very frankness showed her the desperate nature 
of her case. Inatinctively she knew that neither 
tears nor entreaties would svail her. He had 
laid his plans with the utmost care.and skill, he 
had n> ops to thia little out of the way 
cottage, w Ro one was | 


| to ; he 
had counted om her friendless and isolated con. 
dition, and he was clever and unscrupulous 
enough to carry his Larry dapeonbulienrrpaa 
ful issue, is power-—thera 


Have 


She was absolutely in 


“ Caring for you as 1 do, ibis impossible that rhe 


ean think of your position without distress ; and 


I am quite sure in my owa mind that {+ will be | 40; 


for your happiness to marry me, 

“T am fairly well off, I can give you comforts 
—Juxuries even. I will take you away to the 
Continent, where your father’s name and crime 
are unknown, and I will make life quite a 
different thing to what it has ever been before. 

“Tt was under the influence of these consider- 
ations that I bad the banne of our marriage 
published, for I felt—and I feei still—that it is 





| handsome eyes softened into 


for your own welfare as well as my great happi- 
ness that we should become man and wife.” 

His voice sank into a low careesive tone, bis 

liquid tenderness. 
Verily he was a man whose sdecticn any girl 
might be proud of winning, and if Vera had 
never seen Maurice St. John, it is likely enough 
she might have given him a very different 
answer, 

As it was, her loyalty to her lover was as 
staunch as if Fate had never come between to 
separate them. 

And yeb Maddox's specious eloquence was such. 
that she almost forgot her indignation at his 
actiou, in pity for the evident ity of his 
passion, 

“T cannot marry you,” she repeated. 

“You can, and what is more, you tii,” he 
replied, quietly and steadily. Then he seized 
both ber hande in his, and bis eyes blazed into 
sudden passion. “ You -tom’t understand me, 
Vera ; when I set my heart on a thing I end by 
obtaining it, All my life I have been successful, 
and [ intend to be in this most important part 
of it. I would win you by fair means if I 
could—-but fair or foul, I am determined to 
win you!” 

His vehemence, instead of frightening her, 
had an entirely opposite effect ; the fact was 
that when he lost control over himself he lost 
it over her as well, 

“ How dare you say such words to me?” she 
cried, excitedly, “I will appeal to Mrs. Lewis— 
she wil! surely protect me |” 

He laughed as if amused, 

“Try her and hear what she says, I have 
already enlisted her sympathies in my behalf, 
and I doubt whether she will even listen to 
your objection,” 

“She would not allow you to do this great 
wrong |!” 

“She would not regard it as a wrong ; she is 
of opinion that you ought to be grateful to me 
for my devotion ; moreover, she was brought up 
in aschool where young girls were not allowed to 
have minds of their own, but obeyed the will of 





their parents without question, No, Vera, you 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE DOOMED HOUSE, 


Arter leaving Vera on the eventful night of 
her father’s escape Maurice St. John returned 
to Evremond Court, in company with Wickham, 
who was silent and indeed sulky. Osleb Graham 
had cheated him, and the detective was uot 5 
map who cared to own that he had failed. More 
than this, he was not pleased at Maurice’s com- 
mand that he should give up the search for his 
former prisoner, who he felt sure must be still 
lurking somewhere about the Grange. His own 
opinion was that justice should come firat—and 
justice would certainly not be satisfied if the 
murderer of Frank St. John were permitied to 
escape | - 

Perhaps Maurice himself felt: something of thie 
too, Asa matter of fact, he was torn with con- 
flicting emotions, and glad enough to escape from 
the company of the detective to his own room, 
where he sat miserably enough, in an arm chair, 
thinking over all that had bappehed, and much 
too disturbed to dream of going to bed. 

Just as the morning light had forced its way 
through the drawn blinds, and flooded the room 
with sunshine, there came o hurried rap a} hiv 
door, followed by the entrance of Wickham, who 
looked atrangely excited. es 

“ What's the matter?” asked Maurice, raising 
his heavy eyes in some surprise, 

For answer the detective went to the window, 
aud drew back the curtains. The room com: 
manded an extensive view ; in the distance cou’ 
be seen the twisted chimneys and gable end: © 
Greystoke Grange; and to these Wicklan 

inted 


ye Look, Siri” he said, and Maurice eprave 
from his chair, snatching up a pair of feld 
glasses as he passed a side table, and adjustios 
them to his sight. A dense volume of smox¢ 
| rising from amongst the chimneys, and «hot 
through with vivid tongues of flame, told ils ows 
tale, 

“Qood Heavens!” cried the young mA, 
“the Grange is on fire, We must hasten tacre 
without a moment's delay. I wonder if the 
inmates have discovered it.” 

“My opinion is it contains no inmates ot ‘he 

t moment,” rejoined Wickham, drily ; > 
St. John had not heard him, baving rushed dows: 
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etaira to give orders that the fire-engine and hose 
which were alwa: “6 at the Court, should at 
once be gow: and the swiftest horse in the 
stables harneased to the lightest ‘trap mean- 
while. 

Of course he was under the im jon that 
Vera was still at she Grange, and his mind was 
in a chaos of terrified a nm on her account, 

In a very few minutes the dog cart wes ready, 
and he in the box-seat holding the reins, while 
beside him sat Wickham, wondering what would 
be the upshob of this new development in the 
Greystoke mystery. 

He had heard people talk of “ lightning speed,” 
bub never until this morning had he realized 
what it meant. 

Tt was a good thing for both of them that 
Maurice was used to driving, otherwise at the 
rate at which they dashed along, they must 
inevitably have come to grief long before they 
ceached their destination. 

At the rusty old lodge gates Maurice sprang 
out and secured the horse~-for he was afraid of 
taking him nearer the scene of the conflagration 

—gud then he and Wickham hurried along the 
avenue, and soon stood opposite the Grange, upon 
which the flames had, by this time, secured a 
good hold, 

Upwards through the dense black columns of 
smoke they shot into the sky, sending forth 
showers of sparks as they caught the great 
wooden beams, or writhing like fiery serpents 
around the chimneys. There was a light wind 
blowing, and it fanued the fire into yet fiercer 
play, while even where the two men stood the 
beat was driven in scorching waves. I{ seemed 
clear that the old house was doomed. Wick- 
bam ventured round to the back, while Maurice's 
eager eyes scanned the windows—especially the 
ones belonging to Vera’s rooms. But no one 
was visible there, or indeed anywhere about the 
place, which had every appearance of being 
deserted, 

Nevertheless the young mau, with the help of 
two or three farm labourers, who had gathered 
round, coutrived ‘to rear a ladder against the 
front of the house and effect an entrance 
through one of the windows—only, however, to 
be instantly driven back by dense clouds 
suffocating amoke, : 

“I must try again,” be cried, desperately, 
making ready for a second attempt, when 
Wickham joined him with the news thad the 
big fire-engine from the county town was dash- 
ing along the high road, and would be on the 
scene in the course of @ few minutes, At the 
same time one of the men who had helped him 
raise the ladder remarked slowly,—- 

“Tf it -be the young lady you’re a looking for, 
master, she’s gone, I seed her myself coming 
out of the plantation yonder with a young man, 
jeet a it was a gettin’ light, and though she 

lida’t carry her head as high az usual I knowed 
uer in @ minit,” : 

This partly set Maurice’s apprehensions at rest ; 
ne guessed that Maddox had been Vera’s com- 
penion, But there was nop much time for 
wondering whither they had gone; the engine 
was now brought toa standstill in front of the 
souse, aud the water from the moat pumped up 
to the flames, on which at first it seemed to 
have little effect. In this task everyone who 
could helped, Maurice included; but still the 
ure crackied on; the smoke rolled in heavy 
masses on the wind, the beams and ceilings of 
‘he upper rooms fell in. . 

“It's no good thinking to save the house,” said 
one of the firemen ; “ all we can do is to keep the 
Janes from spreading to the outbuildings.” 

At last—but not until after the most strenuous 
exertion—the fire was got under, and not till 
then did the men cease from their exertions, 
Maurice, his face all blackened, his hair singed, 

: Pig in disorder, was pretty well exhausted 
dee tee ek ee es 
cho md os 0 told Wickham that he 
__| All right,” was the detective’s answer, "I'l! 
ect # ih, tab mot jast yah. 

© wa St. John’s d e he sai 
toe fi weir Bina, = leparture before he said 





“ What about the cause of the fire—accidental 
or otherwise ?” 

* Otherwise,” was the:laconic response. 

Wickham nodded intelligently. 

“I thought eo, Ib will be interestiog to me 
to | he the place when it isa bit cooler. It 
strikes me I may discover something that'll prove 
useful,” 

The particular fact that he wanted to find out 
was how Caleb Graham had contrived his escape 
from the atudy the night before, and here was his 
op’ nity. . 

t was late in the evening before he returned 
to Evremond Court, and when he did so he at 
once sought Maurice, who saw from his grave fase 
that he had news of importance. 

“ Well?” he said, interrogatively. 

Well, sir, I have found Mr. Caleb Graham.” 


Maurice turned a shade paler. 
* Alive 1” 
“No—dead, I found there was a secret 


passage leading from the study to the rooms 
above. The book-case was only a blind; on 
touching a spring, ib moved aside, leaving an 
aperture just large enough for a man to creep 
through, and that was how my gentleman gave 
me the slip, Ib was a very pretty bit of mechanism, 
the prettiest I ever saw.” 

“Then Graham did not leave the house last 
night?” 

“It seems not.” The detective’s face wore a 
puzzled look, he paused a moment, biting bis nails 
in perplexity: “The fact of the matter isI don’t 
believe we have fathomed the business yet—there 
are bits of it that won’t fit in, I can’t under- 
stand it myself.” 

“ What can’t you understand }” 

“Well, I'll explain, sir. Between the study 
aud the room supposed to be immediately above 
it was a smaller one, not more than five feet high, 
whose existence you would never have suspected 
unless you had measured the outside of the 
house, This was apparently used as a store for 
wi — of things, and in it I found the old man’s 

y.” 

“Then he was burned to death!” asked St. 
John, in a low tone, 

« “suppose so ! either-that, or suffocated by the 


of | fumes of the smoke,” 


“ What a terrible fate!” 

**Not worse than he deserved,” remarked Wick- 
ham, grimly. “ But why he should have remained 
there when it would have been quite easy for him 
to-esvape after you and J left the Grange last 
night passes my comprehension,” 

‘Tt is etrange, certainly,” murmured Maurice. 

“ Besides, the fire was clearly the work of an 
incendiary. In the back part of the premises we 
discovered traces of woollen stuffs that had been 
soaked in paraffin, and more than that, the end 
of a fuse, which had evidently been timed to 
smoulder for some time before it finally com- 
municated the flames.” 

* You think that Graham himself did this }” 

“ Kither he, or someone acting under his orders, 
The servants have both disappeared, as well as 
Miss Graham ; but where they have gone no one 
seems to know, though it won’t be difficult to 


trace them later on, I should think. But our | 


discoveries dida’t end with the contents of the 
house, We found something in the moat as 
well,” 

Wickham paused impressively, as if to see the 
effect of his words, and after o minute, added,-- 

“Tt was a coffin,” 

© A coffin !” echoed Maurice. 

‘* Yes, an oak coffin lined with lead. Before 
opening it we sent for the police, and then we 
found inside, not a dead body, but s quantity of 
valuable silver plate, the proceeds of robberies, 
no doubt.” 

** Impossible !” 

“It’s the truth, sir, I told you before I 
believed Grabam to be identical with the old 
man whom we have wanted so long in connection 
with the jewel robberies that nobody has been 
able to get to the bottom of, and now I am sure 
of it.’ 

“But why on earth should he hide the silver 
in a coftin ?” 

“That's more than I can say, unless it was 
because it had a lead living, and he calculated 





that the water wouldu’t be able.to get through 


to damage the “ articles.” 

“And why put it in the moat!” 

“Ab, that’s easier to explain. The moat was 
a very good biding-place, and the chances were 
fifty to one against its being searched, As it 
happened, however, the water wae nearly all 
used in extinguishing the fire, and so the coffin 
became visible, It’s a quecr history altogether, 
isn’t it, sir?” 

‘It is indeed,” responded Maurice, with o 
groan; aud to think that his pure and beautiful 
Vera should be connected with this shameful 
tale of intrigue and crime ! 

‘The question is,” puraued the detective after 
& panse——and he kept his eyes shrewdiy Gxed on 
the young man—-*' what are we to do next ?” 

Maurice started, 

“Ts it neceseary to do anything ?” 

“Oertainly it is—not on account of your 
brother, perhaps, bub in order to put an end tw 
the gang of which Graham seema to have been the 
leading spirit. You must remember, sir, that 
itis to my interest thab everything concerning 
these robberies should be brought to light.” 

* Certainly,” St. John answered with dignity ; 
“but I have nothing at all to do with the matter, 
and should prefer not to be consulted with 
regard to it, Caleb Graham and I have settled 
our account.” 

He spoke with a certain Snality, which he 
thought would suggest to Wickham the desira- 
bility of taking leave, for he was heartily sick of 
the whole matter. 

But the detective showed no symptoms of 
accepting his dismissal, He still stood facing 
Maurice, his brows knitted together, apparently 
im indecision, 

At last he spoke. 

**There’s one other matter I should like & 
mention, sir, and it’s been puzzling me a goodish 
bit, Caleb Graham himself confessed that he 
was your brother’s murderer, and if so he must 
have been identical with the old white-haired 
lady in the railway-carriage who drugged Miss 
Vera, and subsequently stabbed Mr. Frank before 
taking the jewels.” 

“Well, what hae that to do with this 
business ?” Maurice demanded sharply, 

“Only this—that the body of the old man 
found has luxuriant grey hair and beard, 
which must have taken years to grow to its 
present length. How was it possible that he 
could have hidden it allwhen he assuaed feminine 
disguise {’ 

How indeed? The question was @ pertinent 
one, as Maurice at once saw, 

Are you sure that the hair and beard were 
natural growth ?” be asked. 

“ Quite sure. It was the first thing I convinced 
myself of. Oh! yes, there’s no doubt about 
that. They were both singed with the action of 
the fire; but they were growing on his head and 
face beyond all question,” 

“Then he could not have been the woman in 
the railway-carriage }”’ 

“Tp would seem not.” 

“ Unless,” added Maurice, “you have made a 
mistake, and this man you are speaking of is uct 
Caleb Grahaia at all.” 

“That also struck me. But he is wearing the 
clothes in which the old man was dressed wher 
I saw bim laet ; the handkerchief in his pocke 
is marked ‘C. Graham,’ and the signet ring ot 
his little finger bears his crest. Besides, in 
general appearance the two are identical.” 

‘*Then perbaps the man who made the con- 
fession was not really Graham ¢” 

‘** But the young lady called him ‘father,’ and 
there can be no doubt of Acr identity.” 

This was true, and tended still further to 
complicate the matter. Wickham flattered him- 
self that he could see as far through a stone wall 
as most people; but here he was obliged to 
confess himself at faulb. 

Nor could Maurice give him any assistance. 
He declared his intention of going over to see 
the body that had been found in the secrst 
chamber, and the following morning carried this 
design into effect ; but the sight of the dead man 
told him nothing, 

The features were much discoloured, and 
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shrivelled the action of the fire, the clothes 
were partially burned ; but the bair and beard 
certainly were not false, and it seemed quite 
impossible they could ever have been hidden 
under a feminine disguise. 

So far from the mystery being cleared up it 
seemed more unfathomable than ever. 


—_—-- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THR PORTUNE-TELLEDN. 


Vera took advantage of her hurt foot, and 
refused to come downstairs for some days; in 
this way she gained a respite from Dudley's 
unweloome attentions, and was also free to plan 
all sorte of stratagems for making her escape 
fromm Glen Ravon. 

nfortunately, however, most of these strata- 
gems had a weak part, and it seemed doubtfal 
whether they would succeed even when she was 
well enough to try and put them in practice. 


Of course while she was lame it was quite | 


useless to think of leaving the cottage, which 
was securely fastened up every night by Dudley 
himself, who aleo kept a very keep look-out 
during the day. 

tle did not wish her to regard him in the 
light of a gaoler, and yet this was what be 
really was, for he had quite determined that she 
should uot go outside the garden gate until she 
walked through it with bimw on her bridal morn. 

Tn all Vera’s plans her lack of money was the 
great difficuliy, and she now felt pretty sure that 
her purse had not been lost, but taken from her 
in view of this very emergency. 

Already she had made one appeal to Mrs. 
Lewis; but it had been met as Maddox predicted 
it would be, 

The olind lady declared it waa absolutely 
flying in the face of Providence for a girl in 
Vera Graham's situation to refuse her nephew, 
and it was clear from her meoner that she was 
ready to uphold him through thick and thin. 

Vera grew almost despairing, She was cor- 
pletely in this man’s power, and though so far 
he had only shown her the velvet glove she knew 
well enough the streugun of the iron hand it 
covered 


At the end of a week her foot had become so | 


nuch better that she could put ib to the ground 
witbout difficulty ; but she carefully concealed 
this fact from Mrs. Lewis, who speni a goo’ part 
* the day with her in her bedroom, and occupied 
herself chiefly in chanting her nephew's praises, 

Vera shrewdly guessed that it wae Dudley 
himself who bad suggested ber keeping the young 
girlfcompany, av, although she could not see, her 
hearing was so preternaturally acute that no 
movement on her companion’s part would escape 
her, 

The only other occupant of the cottage--Jenny, 
the maid of all work--was a Welshwoman, who 
could neither epeak nor understand a word of 
English, and who was moreover, devoted both to 
her mistress and Dudley Maddox, so that it was 
quite hopeless for Vera to count on any help from 
her. 

Day after day passed with any change, and then 
there came a peremptory message from Dudley 
that she was either to come downstairs or to let 
him exemine her foot to see how it was progress- 
ing-—the young man had been brought up as a 
surgeon, hence the knowledge of surgery he pos- 
sessed. 

Once, when epesking of the matter, he told 
Vera that after wa'king the hospitals for twelve 
moutha he had still been in such horror of the 
dissecting room that he had thrown up his pro- 
feasion rather than face it. How much of truth 

here was in this statement she could not tell, 

It was Mrs, Lewis who delivered her nephew's 
message, inreply to which Vera refused te come 
down, and aleo refused to allow the examination. 
Her heart beat anxiously as she heard the blind 
lady going downstairs, and she wondered what 
steps Maddox would take to enforce his autho 
rity. 

Just then there came the very unusual sound 
of a ring at te bell, and looking out of her win- 
dow Vera saw in the garden below a man hold 


ing in his hand the orapge-coloured envelope that 
covers a telegram. 

‘Mr. Dudley Maddox?” she heard him ray, 
and less than ten minutes later Dudley had left 
the Cottage, evidently in great haste, and jumped 
in the trap ; the messenger had come in from the 
station, Apparently the despatch, whatever its 
nature, was of importance, and demanded imme 
diate attention. 

Vera found herself wondering who had sent it. 

Now that she was eure he was out of the 
house she made up her mind to go down, for she 
was very tired of the monotony of her bedroom. 

She found the sitting-room deserted, Mrs. 
Lewis being in the garden, while from the kitchen 
in the rear came the sound of Jenny singing a 
Welsh air. 

The window was open, and Vera’s gaze was 
idly fixed on the geraniums and fuchsias that 
ornamented the cil], when it seemed to her that 
from between the leavesshe saw two black eyes 
gazing straight at ber. She was just going to 
call out when a warning finger was held up, and 
a scrap of paper, wrapped round a stick, fell on 
her Jap, 

She opened it in some trepidation, and read 
these words,— 

“There is a summer-house at the bottom of 
the garden, Come to it, and I will be there.” 

No signature, and the handwriting disguised. 

At first Vera hesitated ; but, finally, curiosity 
overcame her scruples, and she slipped quietly 
out of the house and across the lawa without 
the blind woman's hearing her. 

The summer-house alluded to was in the ‘re- 
motest part of the garden, and hidden from view 
of the cottege by a screen of shrubs which shut it 
in al) round. 

Vera proceeded slowly, on account of her jame- 
ness. The writer of the note was there before 
her—a dark, round-ebouldered woman, with a 
mat of grizzled grey hair escaping from under a 
battered-looking hat, a very brown face, and tat- 
tered attire, brightened round the throat by a 
tawny orange neckerchief. 

Vera stood at the entrance of the summer 
house, and looked at her in amazement, 

“So you don’t know me? Well, that eays 
much for my disguise,” 

;  ‘**Madame ]” 
“Sh! Come inside and speak in a whisper. 
| That blind woman’s hearing is very acute, and I 
| don’t want her to suspect anything. Now look 
| at me again, and makesure I am—myeelf! Some- 
times I feel inclined to doubt it.” 
The last sentence was muttered below her 
breath. 
Vera obeyed, Her disguise was indeed perfect, 
but the eyes were Adela Grahani’s—brighter, 
| fiercer than.ever, There was a certain haggard 
| wildness in their expression that had not been 
there before, and the face altogether had aged. 
Madame lovked like one who has gone ‘hrough 
| @ terrible experience, 
; ." Well, do you recogaise me now }” 

Yes, I recognise you.” 

* And are you glad to see me?” 

“TI don’t know,” the girl answered, wearily. 
“Sometimes it seems to me that I have outlived 
the power of feeling gladness,” 

The words appeared to offend madame, 

“You to say that—you, who are young and 
beautiful and beloved!” she exclaimed, with 
fierce vehemence, “Ah, what a mockery! Now, 
if you were in my position you might indeed say 
them with truth, What would I not give to 
change places with you!” 

She clasped her hands together and sighed 
bitterly, 

Vera made no remark. She was almost afraid 
to ask what had brought her step-mother hither. 
A minute later and madame spoke, 

‘*T suppose Dudley has told you thab your 
father is dead?” che asked, keeping her eyes 
fixed on the young girl’s fave,” 

“ He has told me nothing.” 

“Then you don’t know that the Grange is burnt 
down?” 

“No, but Iam not sorry to hear it. It wasa 
house full of sinful eecrets.” Vera shivered, then 
in a lower voice she added, “When did my 
} father die '” 











“The night or morning after you left. The 
news does not affect you much |” 

Vera was silent, It was impossible to her to 
feign a grief she did not feel, and to pretend tc 
affection for her father’s memory would have been 
sheer hypocrisy. 

“ Now,” added Mra, Graham, “J want to know 
how it is I find you here ?” 

The girl told He without reserve. She did not 
even conceal the episode of the false banna, or 
her own anxious desire to escape from Glen Ravor, 
All the time she was speaking she felt her step. 
mother’s burning eyes fixed on her face; tis 
elder woman followed every word she said with 
keenest atteution, 

“ You are speaking the truth 
do not wish to marry Dudley 
abruptly. 

“ The whole truth,” 

“Then I will do my best to Melp you.” She 
caught the young girl's wrist and held it firmly, 
“Listen to me, Vera Graham! If you had 
| married Dudley Maddox I would have killed 
; you! Do you hear /—killed you! And i will 
| tell you the reaeon why. He is my lover; ie 

ought to become my husband. Your father was 
| an old man; it was out of the course of nature 

that he should live very long, and I always in- 
| tended to marry Dudley after his death ; yer, 
| and J should have done so if you had not come 
between us, I see you draw back—you are dis- 
gusted at the idea of a woman thinking of » 
second husband while her first was stil! alive. 
Well, I don’t want to pose before you as a good 
womano, and I tell you the truth in order that 
you may see that I have the most powerful 
motive for helping you to get away from this 
place, 

“ Besides, when I married your father, it was 
not because I loved him. He was well off at 
that time, and I was very poor; otherwise I 
would never have dreamt of becoming his wife. 
You observe Iam frank with you. I have no 
motive for being otherwise. [ will help you, uct 
because I care in the least what becomes of you, 
but because Iam resolved you shall not marry 
Dudley.” 

Repulsed as she undoubtedly was by the 
woman’s brutal candour, Vera nevertheless be- 
lieved that she spoke the truth. She waz not 
surprised at this avowal of her feelings for her 
| cousin—roany little incilente in the past tended 
to confirm it ; although, at the same time, there 
could be no doubt that she had been frant! 
cally jealous of her husband's affection for his 
deughier. 

Moreover, Adela Graham had calculated 
correctly that if she approached the girl with s 
sympathetic or et ee Vera would at 
once have doubted her sincerity. The latter 
knew quite well that her step-mother had always 
disliked her, and she would have rejected any 
overtures that might have put ber in Mrs. 
Grahiam’s power. As it was she was, inclined to 
trust her because she openly avowed that she was 
influenced not by friendly feelings towards her 
self but by a desire to baulk Dudley Maddox. 

‘*How long have you been in Wales!” she 
asked. é 

“For more than a week, and I adopted thie 
disguise because I did not wish to run any risk of 
being recugnived by Dudley, I kmew he bad 
| yelations in this neighbourhood and I rightly 
guessed I should discover him here, But i wor 
oot prepared for finding you with him! I almoz 
betrayed myeelf one Sunday — ; it was juet 
after your accident. I was outside the window 
and heard everything that passed between you, 
but I managed to hide myself in the shrubs 
before he came out, The question now is—caB 
you get out of this house to-night, while he is atill 
away ?” 

How do you know he will be away t¢ 
night?” 

Madame smiled cunningly. 

“I have taken precautions as to that, It #2 
I who caused a telegram to be sent from Lond‘ 
demanding his presence there on important bus! 
ness which he dared not neglect, and it is 1m- 
possible he can errive here before to-morrow. 
Still, I have no donbt his aunt and her servant 
have instructions to lock up the house and secure 


when you say you 
1” she demanded 
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, garden door to night—just as he himself was 
by! habit of doing, ao we must make our plans 
ae ma 8 ou propose, then t” 

“1 will you,” answered madame, who 
seemed to have thought out and arranged the 
matter in her own mind beforeband. “I am stay- 
ing atan old castle about six miles from here. It 
was a ruin about five yeare ago; but then an 
Englishman took a fancy to it, and y rebuilt 
io ae a country house. He comes t with his 
family in the summer occasionally, and when be 
is not there a woman takes care of it for him. It 
waa this woman who gave me information that 
guided me to Glen Ravon. She is very super- 
atitious, and I told her her fortune, and asked 
ber in return for a few nights’ sheiver, She gave 
it, aud now it happens abe is il’, end I am sup- 
posed to be nursing and doctoring her. My plan 
is that you should come to Trissant Castle to- 
aight, and to-morrow we will both go to London. 

“YT have no money.” : * 

" will provide you with some.” — 

“ And I cannot walk six miles with my lame 

BUD. 
. The old woman at the castle haz the use of 
emule, I will bring it over for you.” ; 

«Suppose Mrs. Lewis and her maid should sit 
up to watch to-night?” ia 

“They won't do that, because they will think 
gour lameness would prevent your making an 
attempt to leave the house. However, I have 
provided againet all contingencies, and if you 
can't get out of the front door you'll be able to 

eave by the window.” 

She took from under her shawl a thick knotted 
rope with a Joop at one end. 

‘| think I have heard you eay you area pretty 
good gymnast.” # 

“They used to say so at school,” — 

“Then you'll have no difficulty in lowering 
vourself from your room, should the necessity 
arise. Here, take this and hide it somewhere 
for fear the maid abould catch sight of you. Now 
what do you think would be the best time for 
me to comet” 

Vera considered. 

“We go to bed early—a little after ten o'clock 
i should think if we said half-past eleven it 
would be safe.” 

“Very good. Half past eleven or a quarter to 
twelve. 1 wiil whistle softly when I am ready, 
and if everything is well, you can throw a stone 
out of your window on the path below—than will 
be a sigu when the coast is clear. I——” 

At this moment the bushes rustled, and Mrs. 
Lewis appeared. 

“Who is that—who speake!” she asked, 
excitedly, coming forward in the direction of the 
yoices with her arms outstretched. : 

‘It is [—Vera,” answered the gir! quickly. 

“But you have a companion. I beard the 
sound of two voices,” : pw 

“Tt is gipsy who wanted to tell the 
young lady aaa” esid madame, with a 
truly professional whine. “The stare have pro- 
mised well for her. Her path is strewn with 
flowers, She will marry, and——” 

“Be silent, woman, and leave this place at 
once!” sternly rebuked the old lady. 

Then she turned to Vera. 

“How can you be so foolish as to lisien to 
creatures of this description? Surely you are 
old enough and educated enough to know better. 
le she gone?” 

“Yes,” Vera anewered, as madame slipped away. 

“Then come back indoors with me at oncs,” 
continued Mrs. Lewis, taking the young gic! by 


tke arm, and partly d her forward. 

Directly ed vessel the sitting-room she 
pulled the bell smartly. It was answered by the 
a a whom she gave instructions in 
Y) oleh, 

fenny cast @ glance at Vera, and nodded 
intelligently before she went out into the garden 
sud locked the garden-door, bringing in the 
«ey, and giving it into the hands of her saistrese. 

This action made Vera's heart sink. It told 
ber that though Dudley was absent no precau- 
(ions for keeping her prisoner were to be 
ueglected, 

(Zo be continwed. } 





BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


* Brenpa is missing.” 

The words rang in Guy Cameron's ears with 
bitter pain. He knew then all his ward had been 
to him. Knew that his old trouble in losing 
Ivy Nairn aad been as nothing compared to the 
agony he felt now. 

Mrs, Lennox looked at him in a dazed, bewil- 
dered sort of way. , 

“You cannot mean that this is news to you? 
Surely Lady Mary telegraphed to you, also |” 

“T have moving about constantly. This 

business of Tremaine’s disappearance seems to 
have taken up all my time and thought. Of 
course I will go back to Bankshire at once; 
but the very idea of Brenda being lost is 
terrible.” 
; _— Lennox for once showed herself prac- 
tical. 
“There is no train for three hours. You must 
have something to eat firet, end if you will have 
it here I can tell you something which may 
throw light on the mystery. I had thought of 
writing to Lady Mary, but should far rather Cell 
you. Things put in writing sometimes sound 
worse than they are, and though appearances 
may be against my darling I am positive Brenda 
is innocent of anything but girlish folly.” 

“Speak out,” said Guy Cameron, hoarsely, 
“ half-confidences are useless.” 

“T kuow,” and in a very few words she told 
him of Brenda's stolen meetings with John Tre- 
lawny. 

“She told me she would never willingly see 
him sgaio after ber father’s death. Iam positive 
that from the day she heard of her loss her only 
feeling for Tretawny was aversion ; but, Sir Guy, 
he was a clever, unscrupulous man of the world, 
and Brenda is heiress bo half million of money, 
Is it likely he would give her up? Oh, can’t you 
see? Dun’t you understand? How can I put 
it plainer ?” 

“TI do understand,” said Guy, eadly. “ You 
think Brenda has left her home with him.” 

“T don’t, I could never believe such a cruel 
slander of the girl I brought up and loved as my 
own child. I think that Trelawny has threatened 
to tell you and your mother Brenda is his pro- 
mised wife; that she, poor child, knowing the 
sacred way in which you both regara a promise, 
feared you would force ber to keep her word, 
and ao has fled.” 

“Trelawny is a villian,” said Quy, slowly ; 
“but the strangest part is 1 was coming here 
solely on his account. I want to tell you we 
have discovered—Lord Mervin and myself—that 
his name is not Trelawny ab all. The poor 
young fellow who died at London Tower wae 
Ohristopher Penfold’s nephew. His friend stole 
his name and inheritance. The man who won 
Brenda's girlish promise is Juhn Tremaine, a 
thorong'-paced scoundrel, though Sir Marma- 
duke’s brother.” 

“Then the dying man was not the black sheep 
everyone tried to make him out! Iam glad, Sir 
Guy. LI could not believe a lad with a face like 
that could be wicked ; weak and erring, perhape, 
but not wicked.” 

Sir Guy told her all that had happened at 
Lynton, and the widow showed an intelligence 





we to find Brenda ; next, positive as we are of 
his crimes, how are we to bring them home to 
John Tremaine, alias Trelawny ¢” 

“For Brenda we must wait. To seek her, 
might only put Trelawny on her track. In the 
other matter you must offer 4 reward for the 
whereabcuts of John Tremaine, and then, when 
you can lay your hand upon him, the real heir to 
the Penfold property must prosecute him for 
obtaining the estate under false pretences. 
There must be pleaty of people in Eng who 
knew the real John Trelawny without counting 
the girl he loved, It would be cruel to force her 
to give testimony.” 

A telegram brought Lord Mervin to Charing- 
cross station twenty minutes before Sir Guy'e 
train started. He heard the new complication in 
events and gave his prompt reply. 

“I will instruct my lawyers to-morrow to 
bring a writ of ejectment (that's not the proper 
term, but it's aear enough,) on Mr. Johu Tre- 
lawny, alias Tremaine, alleging he is not the 
nephew of the late Sir Christopher Penfold, He 
ean’t go on hiding then ; he will either have to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains or prove that he Is 
the pereon he pretends to be.” 

“ Have you seen Miss Stuart }” 

“Yes; and told her everything. She iz 
thankful to have poor Jack’s memory cleared ; 
but I ana not to lose ber ; she says she could not 
go back to the old loneliness now. We shall be 
married on the eighteenth of July, as siready 
fixed, and,” the peer’s voice grow hueky, “it 
won't hurt that poor dear fellow in his far-off 
grave to koow that his Dulcie is happy. If euch 
things can reach the spirit world [ think Jack 
would be gla! his bast friend and his life's 
love were to go through this troublous workd 
together.” 

Tt was very late when Sir Guy reached Cameron 
Castle ; Lady Mary looked almost broken down 
with anxiety, but her Grat words were,— 

“Thank Heaven you are come! Oh! Guy, 
this is a terrible blow.” 

“Susan Lennox told me all she knew. You 
muet take courage, mother! Brenda has loft us, 
not with a lover, but, as I veritably believe, to 
avoid one.” 

Lady Mary listened to his story in breathless 
interest. 

Can't you get a warrant for the man’s arrest?” 
she demanded, as he finished. 

“T believe Lord Mervin’s plan, though slower, 
wil! be more effectual.” 

“But Sir Marmaduke?” said Lady Mary. 
“Guy, don’t you see, this wretched man may 
murder him if you are not prompt !”’ 

“T think the reward offered for John Tremaiae’s 
address will help us,” said Guy. “ When once 
he is in our power we can make our own terms 
about his brother. Mother, when I think that 
my oldest friend ha» disappeared suddenly in 
croad daylight, and thet my ward has vanished 
from my own houze, it seems to me impossible 
that this can be the end of the nineteenth 
century.” 

“Guy,” said Lady Mary, pleadingly, “ don’t 
be hard on her when we find her. [ never 
thought I should care much for Brenda. I 
fancied the memory of her mother would always 
close my heart against her; but since she hae 
left us I feel agif I had !oct a child of my own. 
She is so young, Guy, you must make allowances 
for her and forgive her.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” seid Guy, sadly. 


and ready wit in taking in the details which | “ When I think of how she must have euffered in 


astonished him. 


| secret before she made up her mind to risk all 


** Tt ie quite simple,” Mrs. Lennox said, gravely; | and take refuge in flight [ feel as if [ had failed 


“that scoundrel (I don’t know what name to 
call him by) had but oneaim—monsy. Not con 
tent with the Penfold property he wanted more. 
He got his brother into his power with a view to 
claiming his estate as heir-at-law. Now finding 
Sir Marmaduke’s friends are making a stir he 
remembers Brenda’s half-million, and tries to 
make her marry him at once. With the interest 
of that they could live very comfortably abroad 





grievously in my care of her, or I must have 
gueesed her trouble and got her to confide in 
me.” 

Tke Camerons would have esid when they 
went to bed io the small hours of the morning 
that they could never be surprised again. Events 
had poured down upon them so fast in the last 
few weeks that it really seemed as though Fate 


; could have no further shocks in store for them ; 


in some country where extradition treaties are | but among the pile of letters the butler brought 


unknown.” 
Sir Guy looked at ber admiringly. 


1 when they sat at breskfast was one which 


| simply electrified Sir Guy, He ran his sye down 


‘You have # wonderful head, Susan; but} it quickly, and then turued to his mother with 
there are two things you forget. First, how are | the one word,— 
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“Found!” 

‘Brendat” cried Lady Mary, anxiously; ‘‘ the 
dear child! Where is she? I wust go to her at 
once,” 

‘Not Brenda,” breathed Sir Guy, eadly, “ but 
ne Whose fate has troubled us sorely of late-—~ 
Mrrmaduke Tremaine.” 

He read the letter to his mother, it was from 
a sin Dr. Avondale, who kept a small private 
lunatic asylumnotmany miles from Bournemvuuth. 
Besides ten patients, whose friends paid hand- 

ymely for their support, the doctor received four 
others of a humbler class, for whom a much 
sraaller charge was made, in consideration of their 
assisting the head gardener, and otherwise making 
vhemselves generally useful 

* On the last day of May,” wrote Dr. Avondale, 
‘a man was brought here by his wife and her 
brother, who professed to have heard a great deal 
of the establishment, and to be most anxious for 
their afflicted relative to be received as one of 
ihe hvrabler patients, 

"The account they gave of themselves wae that 
the patient—John Smith—had been valet and 
body-servant to Sir Marmaduke Tremaine, 
Baronet, but that the sudden disappearance of 
his master had completely turned his brain, and 
he had now forgotten his own identity, and 





believed he himself wae the missing baronet, and 
that his wife and her brother were keeping him 
in durance vile to prevent his returning to his 
home 

‘The certificate of insanity was in perfect form ; 
it was signed by two doctors, and the story, 
strange as it waa, contained in it no impossible 
detail, 


atand, Cameron? He dared not see me, i should 
have exposed his plot.” 

Sir Guy told of his own share in the search 
for Sir Marmaduke, and the extreme doubt 
whether the bank or the baronet would stand to 
lose the sums paid to the presenter of the forged 
cheques, 

“YT shan’t worry over the money, though it 
will make so much less for me to leave my boy. 
I’ve felt lately, Cameron, I’d give every penny 
I possessed in the world just to be a free man. 
Odd, when that pretty ward of yours told me 
how she feared and distrusted Trelawny it never 
dawned on me the trick my precious brother had 
played.” 

“You will prosecute him, I hope,” said Sir 
Guy. 
an good old name ought to prevent such a 
villain getting the punishment he deserves.” 

“TI shall prosecute Milroy,” said Sir Marma- 
duke, gravely. “It was he who presented the 
cheques ; he who got me shut up in the asylum. 
Cameron, I can’t tell you the loathing I have for 
that man; his Jark mocking face was like a 
fiend’s. I used to see it in my dreams, and I 
can tell you it almost frightened me.” 

Only when they were driving to Cameron 
Castle di2 Sir Guy mention Brenda’s lows. He 
was not prepared for its effect on his old friend, 


“ Heaven help her, poor child, if she is in that | 


villain’s power, for he has a wife already !” 





‘CHAPTER XXYV. 
Tre advertisement offering a reward for John 


“Mrs, Smith explained that her husband had | Tremaine’s address had been inserted daily with- 


croken hie arm and sustained other injuries 
while streggling to escape from hie home, He 
was, she declared, dangerous to himeelf and | 
othere, if Dr, Avondale declined to receive him 
he must go to the pauper asylaxa.” 

The Joctor explained in his letter that though 
he thought the woman both callous and un- 
feeling he never doubted their story, A moath 
f constant intercourse with the patient had, 
however, convinced him of two things, “ Joho 
Smith” was a gentleman, and used to good 

also, save on the poind of his own 


Boclety ; 
identity, he was perfectly sane. 

Grave doubts were beginning to assail Dr. 
Avondale, when he heard by accident that Sir 
Marmaduke Tremaine had disappeared one week, 
day for day, before “John Smith” arrived at the 
Nest, 

As Mre. Smith had declared her husband to have 
»een deranged for months, as in one short week no 
servant could have despaired of his master’s 

eturn, and asin many other respects, the date of 
Sir Marmaduke’s loss completely contradicted 
Mrs, Smith's story, Dr. Avondale began to foel 
he had been imposed upon. 

He asked hia patient for the name and address 
of any friend who would confirm hia own story, 
and wrote at his request to Sir Gay, urging him 
to come to the Nest at once. 

Six Guy needed no. persuasion. As fast as 
train could take him he travelled, and reached 
the Nest early in the afternoon. A very few 
words with the doctor convinced the latter he had 
been the victim of a very clever fraud, And in 
leas toan half-an-hour Sir Marmaduke was driving 
ff with his friend ; a little paler, a little graver 
aud older than he had seemed before thab terrible 
visit to Penfold Manor, but—a free man. 

A generous bribe secured « railway carriage to | 
themsslves, and Guy soon learned the whole story. 
Sir Marmaduke bore no ill-will to Dr. Avondale, 
He declared the story trumped up by his “oes 
sounded so natural it might have deceived any- 
one. He had been treated with the greatest 
kindness at the Nest, only the imprisonment, 
the being surrounded by lunatics, and treated as 
one had tortured him almost beyond endurance, 

“And John Trelawuy !” caid Guy Cameron, 

I never caw him—never once. His two 
fiends of coloured servants did the work ; but I 
have thought over things tili T’can piece the 
story together pretty well. The man who died 
at Loudon ‘Tower was the veal “Trelawny. 





My brother stole his name, Don’t you under- 


out evokingthe slightest reply, when one morning 
a slight delicate-looking woman quietly dressed in 
black presented ‘herself in Pamp Court and 


| asked tosee Mr. Carlyle. 
‘He will not know my name,” she told the | 
clerk, in reply to hie question; “ please tell him I | 


have come about the advertisement.” 
“Show her in at once,” said the solicitor, 
promptly, when this message reached him. 


as anyone in thie matter.” 

But Oameron started when the “lady” en- 
tered and he recognized Brenda’s late maid, the 
daughter of his old housekeeper. 

“ Alice |” he exclaimed in amazement. 

“JT am glad you are here, Sir Guy,” she 
anewered respectfully, “ because you know some- 
thing of my history, and will, perhaps, convince 
Mr. Carlyle of my good faith. I cannot give you 
Jona Tremaine’s present address, sir,” she said, 
turning to the lawyer, “but he ia in Eugiand. 
Some days ago T had a letter from him saying he 
was coming to Cameron Castle to claim me; 1 
left at once, throwing up a good situation to 
avoidhim. I don’t know where he livesin England, 
or what name he goes by; le married me as John 
Tremaine, but he hae had several aliases since, 
In one of them he served a term of imprisonment 
at the Cape.” 

‘* He married you?” : 

Yes, sir, Sit Guy Cameron knows that when 
I entered his ward’s service I was separated from 
my husband. I did not tell him my married 
name, because the Tremaine family were old 
friends of his, and I thought he would deer it « 
liberty for me, a poor servant, to have married 
into it. For the same reason I never. told my 
atory to my “husband's brother, Sir Marmaduke ; 
I wanted nothing from the Tremaines, | had suf 
fered so terribly during my married life that all i 
asked was peace and frecdom to earn my bread 
honestly.” 

** But Mrs, Tremaine,” said the lawyer gravely, 
“if you do not know your hushand’s address why 
have you come here about the advertisement |” 

*T do not want the reward, sir, If would seem 
to me like blood money, but when | saw your 
advertisement it came into my head that perhaps 
John was going to be married again, and knowing 
that while I lived no other woman could be his 
wife I thought I’d come and warn you that he 
was not free,” 

“ But Alice,” interposed Sir Guy, ‘ you must 
let me — te your husbard’s brother, lam sure 
he would provide for you,” 


“Surely, Tremaine, no fear of diegrace tc | 











She ar her pr : 

"TI could take nothing from a Tremaine, sir } I 
am only a servant, though my poor mother ive 
mea good education. When I saw the sation. 
ment J felt sure that sooner or later, Mr. Carlyle 
would find my husband, and I thought most 
likely John had injured him.” Pak 


“ He has injured some of my clients fore- 
giveness,” replied Carlyle, “ the law have to 


deal with him.” 

“ That's it, si’; you'll have the upper hand of 
him when he’s found, and be able to make your 
own terms, Sir, couldn’t you make a stipulation 
that he’s to leave me in and never molest 
me again? I'd sooner throw myself into the 
river than go back to him.” 

Sir Guy interposed, 

“JT don’t think Tremaine ever meant to claim 
you, Alice, The letter which so terrified you was 
sent with the design of getting you away from 
Cameron Castle. It did not suit your husband 
for you to be there.” . 

“ Why should he mind, sir }” 

“Because the girl he sought to deceive was 
there. How could he bring pressure to bear on 
Brenda Hazelmere to marry him when you, his 
lawful wife, were actually under the same roof?” 

“ Miss Brenda!” exclaimed Alice; “ thaw’ ex- 
plains a great deal. He was on the steamer 
when we were leaving Cape Town, but after he 
saw me he disappeared. Miss Brenda! hemight 
have left Aer alone, he had done harm enouch 
already.” 

“Trus; me, Mra, Tremaine,” said Mr, Carlyle, 
kindly, ‘‘if any terms are made with your hus- 
band, your absolute freedom shall be one of the 
conditions; but there are so many charges against 
him I believe myself the law musd take its 
course.” 

Alice shook her head. 

“He'll never be taken to prieon alive, sir, 
You see he ‘did’ some time in Cape Town, so 
he knows what priscn means, He'll never be 
taken alive. Long ago he used to keep the 
means of escape always ready. You may be sure 
he does still, Milroy’s with him in England. J 


| “Don’t go, Sir Guy, you bave as much at stake me’ bim at a street corner last week.” 


“Ts Milroy a coloured servant §” 

“ He’s a Malay, sir. I don’t know if he’s Joha’s 
bis evil genius, 1 don’t think, bad as ia, 
Joho Tremaine would have gone the lengths he 

“What is he?” asked Guy Cameron, with 
interest. ‘“ What did he do for a living 7’ 

“Before he was so much with English people 
he was a magician. He sold charme and bpells. 
would have nothing to do with him and he went 
in for chemistry and that sort of things If 
evil spirits walking the earth in human form 
why then one ivhabits Osman Milroy’s body. 
in bis hands.” 

Alice had risen up. Sir Guy stopped her kindly’ 
she like Lady Mary to help her to another situa- 
tion } 
getting on nicely, thavk you all the same.” 

Not till Alice Browne had left the office did 
never sent a meesage to the young mistreée she 
had professed to love, ' 

Sir Guy sbook his heed, 

Lord Mervin bas a private detective watching 
there he wilt be served with the notice of eject- 
ment. Of course he can't withstand it, ‘There 
well whom we can bring forward to witness 
against his supplanter. Sir Marmaduke intende 
himself, and letting his brother and the acoom- 
plice go free,on condition thed they leave England 
and says he will prosecute Tremaine with all the 
rigour of the law. He can't forgive the’ wreng 


servant, or partner, or friend; but any way he’s 
has without Milroy to help him.’ 

Alice shook her head. 
After he was educated his own coun en 
there’s euch a thing nowadays, gentlemen, as 
His sieter’a bad enongh, but then she’s just a too! 
by the question, What was she doing? Would 

“ I'm moaking children’s clothes, Sir Guy, and 
Guy notice that she had never asked after Brends, 

* Well,” said Carlyle, slowly, ‘what next?” 
Penfold Manor, ‘As soon as Tremaine ventures 
are dozens of people who knew poor Trelawby 
takiog the whole loss of the forged cheques on 
for ever, Lord Metvin ‘is wade’ of sterner stuff, 
Gone to his dead friend Trelawny.” 
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“ And all this brings me no nearer to finding 
my ward, Carlyle; whea I think that Brenda 
Hazelmere, with her youth and beauty, her utter 
ignorance of the world, is alone in London, I feel 
almost disheartened.” 

“Miss Hezelmere had money in her purse, 
and she could count onan affectionate welcome 
atany:time from Mrs. Lennox. | Painful as the 
suspense must be to you, Sir y you must take 
comfort from this thought, If 
were in any real trouble, if she needed a friend, 


An invitation came to Ciuy Cameron at this 
time, which little asshe felt inclined for secial 
not bring himself to decline. 
attend the wedding of Dulcie Stnart 
and Lord Mervin as groom’s man, He was also 
y a visit to Mrs. Lindon previously 
and make the acquaintance of the bride. 

Duleie was quite alone, She received him 
with warm cordiality; and while he was wondar- 
ing whether or not to touch on the past, she 
solved the doubt by going to the point herself, 

“Lord Mervin me we owe it to you that 
we know the truth at last,’ she said, simply. 
“Sir Gu per gpa realise the half of what 
i suffered while I believed the--the man at Pen- 
fold Manor to be: Jack: Trelawny, you would 
understand that I must be grateful te you all my 
life.” 

“T think I do understand,” he said, gravely. 
“Ts ia less pain to think of Aim as at rest and 

ly araid the blue gum trees of 
South Africa than to feel that he ie alive, but 
deteriorated to: such a point as to be but the 
wreck of his former self. Miss Stuart, you must 
ileb mé@ congratulate you. You were the one 
love of poor Trélawny’e life, and now you are 
going to marry aman as good and true as any 
i ever met,” 

She bowed her head. 

“TI don’t think it would pain Jack, if he knew,” 
she said, gently, “and we shall both of us 
remember him always, Sir Guy, I have heard 
something of your own anxieties. May I speak 
one word of hope to you? We are told that a 
special blessing follows the merciful. Your 
ward's last re oepltali African ale was to eh, 
kindness and ity to a dying stranger. 
can’t believe but, that a blessing would “follow 
her for her goodness to Jack Trelawny.” 

The wedding was very much like other wed- 
dings, @ muck der ceremony than either 
bride or groom ired, because Dulcie’s sister 
loved display. , 

Lord and Lady Mervin were to be absent for a 
very long honeymoon, The lawyers had decided 
they could manage the case against John Tre- 
maine without their client’s presence, and so 
Claude was taking his bride to South Africa that 
sue might see for herself the last resting-place of 
the lover of her youth, 

Lord Mervin was nob sorry that Dulcie should 
be far away when the prosecution of John Tre- 
main began, 

He knew his wife’s name must be on people's 
lips in connection with the man whose name avd 
— Tremaine had stolen, and careful of 

ulcie’s comfort in all things he: decided to 
remain abroad at least three months, 

The detective watching Penfold Manor could | 
bring little satisfactory uews to his employer, 
Neither John Tremaine nor Milroy had been seen 
in the neighbourhood. The house was entirely 
shut up, with the exception of one room, where 
the coloured servant, Sonna, lived like a faithful 
watch-dog to guard her master's home, 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Ivy Hazeumers—to-call her by the name she 
had not borne for yeara—watched by her child. 
till Alice returned with the doctor, 

__ His verdict was prompt and decided, Miss 
Norton—Alice had givem the old. name—was 
suffering from a terrible shock, Brain fever 
would probably supervene, and she would have a 
hard straggle for her life. The greatest care, the 
most patient nursing, would be required, and he 





cornestly advised thera to.send her to a hospital, 


Left sione with their unconscious charge the 
two women looked at each other. Then Ivy told 
her story. Many years ago, in a moment of pique, 
she had left her husband, and ever since been cut | 
of from home and child, Now, to-night, after 
long years, her little girl had come back to her. 

“My child sha!l never go to a hospital,” she 
said, eagerly, “I have saved a little money. I 
used to think it would bury me. I will spend 
all that, and-——” 

" Miss Brenda gave me her ya just before she 
began to. ramble in her talk,” said Alice, “she 
wanted ine to take care of it. I think we might 
spend her own mouey on getting the things she 
will want if we bave not enough without, and 
surely she will have a better chance if she is 
nursed here by people who love her dearly than 
in the wards of a crowded hospital, where she 
would be but one case among many,” 

So it was settled. Mrs. Fox, finding the money 
was secure, and there was not the least fear of in- 
fection, waxed amiable, and did her beat to help 
the zelf-appointed nurses.. Through those sum- 
mer days it realiy seemed as though the inmates 
of VineCottage were quite cut off from the world, 
aud all their thoughts and interests were centred 
in the one small room where Brenda Hazelmere 
was fighting her battle with death. 

It was a terrible. illness, She had been 
harassed with the burden of a secret for weeks 
and months, Really, she had never had a mind 
at ease since her lover first induced her to meet 
him secretly unknown to her father. That year 
had been one of terrible excitement, her jove 
affair and its terrible weight of fear, angu’sh, 
and remorse, her father’s death, the voyage to 
England, aud entire change of life, her painful 
effort to keep her secret, her instinctive dread 
that the Camerons mighb discover it and drive 
her from their home, 

Altogether it made up a tale of trouble heavy 
enough to have crushed a fragile girl to the earth 
without the last blow of all, awny’s appear- 
ance al the Oastle, and his terrible threate. 

“There is something on her mind,” said Dr. 

Seoti, one day after he had been visiting his 
patient, “it is anxiety,as much as illness which 
we. have to fight against now, the fever is gone, 
and the chief thing is to get up her strength ; 
but she does not seem to havethe leust desire to 
recover, She isso weak she will slip through 
our fingers yet if we are not careful,” 
. Very early in the days of Brenda’s return to 
consciousness she had learned that it was her 
mother who watched over her. Ivy made her 
confession to her child very simply. 

"“T loved your father, Brenda, as my owp soul ; 
but I went to him with broken vows upon my 
conscience, I had forsaken Guy Cameron. for 
him, and yet he never forgave me for it. It was 
as though he could never.trust me, And I—I | 
was young and proud. I believed he could not 
live without me, and that if I left him it would 
bring bim to my feet, that in a few days I 
should be brought home again and be more loved 
than ever. 

“Brenda, he never sought me. He left me to 
abide by my own rash act. I,sent him letter 
after letter, but no answer ever came}; then I 
heard Kenneth had broken up our home and 
gone abroad, I knew then that while life lasted 
I should be alone,” 

“Never alone again while I live, mother,” said 
Brenda; “ wehave both made a terrible muddle 








of our life, and no one wants us, but we will love | 
each other all the more.” | 

“ Darling,” said the woman, who had suffered 
so much, “your story is not like mine, You 
have broken no vows ; you have never forsaken 
poor man fora richer one, You are the heiress 
of immense wealth, and of a grand old name, 
you can’t stay here in a humble lodging.” 

“T don’t. think I shall. stay. aaywhere long, 
dear mother, I feel so ill—the doctor is always 
scolding me for not getting better jp HE can’t 
guess that I only wand to die,” 

“Why do you want to die?” demanded her 
mother; “ you are s0 young, dear, and life holds 





so couch for the poe” 
“Tf I were dying Sir Guy would forgive me,” | 
sobbed Brenda, the tears stealing between her 


thin fingers down her white cheeks; “if I ware 


dying, mother, he would come te say good" 
2, 

" And what would you tell him, Prenda?”’ 

*J should tell him thet I only went away 
becatwe I could not bear to think he would 
despise me. I should tell him I never really 
loved Trelawny. His handsome face took my 
girlish fancy; but I never loved jim, even in 
the old days when I believed in him.” _ 

“And then you would go back to Cameron 
Castle?” ; ; 

“Sir Guy would nob wish it, mother, and [ 
could never leave you.” } 

“T shall not be here long, darling. ‘T'rouble 
and hard work have aged me before my time ; 
even the happiness of having my child will not 
give me new life. Very soon, Brenda, I shall be 
with your father in & world where the clouds 
which marred ovr love will melt, and ail mis- 
understanding be removed.” 

Brenda was crying quietly to herself. She was 
worse the next day, decidedly worse, the docior 
said, and the following morning brought no bette: 
report. 
ioe Browne decided to take the lew into her 
own bands. Kuowing that Sir Guy Cameron 
was in London she got his address from Mr. 
Carlyle, and presented herself ix his private 

ing-room, 
ee oe Tremaine! Is there anything the 
matter? What can I do for you?” 

* Nothing for me, Sir Guy—but | want to 
speak to you about Miss Brenda.” yao 

“ Miss Brenda!” a strange light came into his 

eyes, “is it possible you can tell me where to find 
ber +” mye . 
“She has been with ms, Sir, aver aince she left 
the Castle. I had sent her my address, and she 
came atraight to my poor lodging; then she had 
brain fever, and was terribly UL’ 

* You should have sent for xe.” 

“J dared not, sir. There was a Mrs, Naun 
lodging in the house who helped mo to nurse 
Miss Brenda, She told me she was her mother. 
I who had been bred up at Cameron Castle knew 
that Miss Brenda’s mother had wronged you 
cruelly, Sir Guy. I guessed you would part her 
from her child,” } ut 

‘*T am not a barbarian,’ said Sir Guy, bitterly; 
tell me how is Brenda.” 

“ The fever bas left her. .The doctor says she 
haa only to get well, But day by day she gets 
weaker instead, It's just as though she wore 
fading out of life, because she didn’t care to stay 
in it, and last night she told rae when I was quite 
sure she was dying [was to seud for you to say 
‘Good-bye, She is not dying yet, Sir Guy, 
though she seews terribly near [t, but it cams 
into my head, if you could help her to die ennily 
a sight of you might make her want fo Jive, 

Sir Guy had risen and taken up his hat. 

“Not now,” said Alice ; “ wait till this even. 
ing when Mrs, Nairn is going out. Since Miss 
Brenda’s been out of danger she has persisted in 
doing her work again, and to-night she is going 
to take home a parcel of things she has finished ; 
come about seven.” 

* You have given me no address,” : e 

“Vine Cottage, Hamwynd-road ; Sir Guy, if 
you come be gentle with my young ve John 
Tremaine bas done her harm enough. Don't re- 
proach her that for a few weeks sho was taken 
with his handsome face.” 

“You need not fear,” said Guy Osmerou, 
gravely. “My ward will bave no reproaches from 
me ” é 


It was buta week after Dulcie’s wedding. Sir 
Guy wondered what the happy pair were doing 
as he drove through the unlovely streets of Wal- 
worth and Camberwell. 

He dismiased his cab at the corner of Ham wyad 
road, and knocked at the door of Vine Cottage, 
five minutes after Mrs, Nairn had started, 

It was Alice Browne who answered him, leading 
the way to the room where Brenda, fully dressed 
for the first time, lay on the homely couch lent 
by the landlady for her convalescence. a 

“T have brought a friend, dear Miss Brenda, 
and then she went out and left them together. : 

And somehow when Brenda looked into Guy's 
face all fear of him died out of ber heart ; ahe 
put out her thin white hand, and said wistfully, 
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‘I have wanted you so,” 

They had never been lovers in those spring | 
ings at Cameron Castle; they had never even 
wemed close friends, and yed it was surely a 
lover's voice that bent over Brenda, calling her | 
his own, his darling. = 

“JT thought you would forgive me when ({was 
dying,’’ ehe said, sadly ; “ but. Guy, I'd like to 
live a little longer just to prove I was not such a 
very wilful ward after all.” 

Guy Cameron’s arms were round her and her 
head rested on his shoulder, as he answered,— 

‘You are not dying, Brenda ; I will dispute 
the possession of you with Death himeelf. Oh, 
my ing, won’t you try and get better for my 
sake © 

But you were always trying to get rid of me; 
you wanted me to marry Mr, Ainslie.” 

“ J didn’tb; I wanted to keep you with me only 
I felt bound to give Ainslie a fair hearing.” 

“And you will really let me go back to the 
Castle even though-—” 

“ Brenda, because for a few weeks you fancied 
yourself in love withavillain whose consummate 
art might well blind an inexperienced girl, is no 
reason for me to judge you, but you must only 
come back to Cameron Castle on one condition, 
‘that you come back as my wife. I never 
thought my pride would suffer me to propose toan 
heiress, but, Brenda, sweetheart, love is stronger 
than pride.” 

“ And you really love me!” 


“ Better than anything else in life. 








Yea,” as 


he noticed a questioning glance in her sweet 
eyes, ‘ better than] Joved the chosen of my 
youth, I see you have heard something of my 
story, Lt is quite true that long ago I hoped 


your mother would be my wife. In the last jet- 
ter he ever wrote me, Brenda, your father said 
he was sending me the most precious thivg he had 
—his little girl. Brenda, I think he must have 
guessed I should love you, and I believe he would 
be glad to think his child had healed the old 
wound,’ 

Brenda looked up at him anxiously. 

‘Guy, she is here, my mother,” 

" | know,” 

‘She nursed me in my illness ; she is old, and 
sad, and troubled. Guy, I shall never give her 
up again.” 

“ T will never ask it, Brenda. When once you 
are my wife Lady Hazelmere shall be welcome to 
our home,” 

Lady Hazelmere |} The woman who had lived 
for yeare in one room and slaved at a sewing 

nachine, 

She was coming in even then; her eyes met 
Guy's, He started. Was it possible this was the 
ideal of his boyhood { Why she looked years older 
than he did. 

“You have come to see Brenda,” she said, 
quietly. 

“ Brenda has promised to be my wife, I have 
reacon to know her father would have given her 
to me gladjy. ‘Will you consent, too?” 

“T shall feel it the greateet happiness I could 
know,” ehe answered. 

Sir Guy was not selfish ; he remembered 
Susan Lennox and her patient quest, and he went 
to Turner-street on leaving Vine Cottage to tell 
her the great news and how she could go aud see 
her cousin Ivy the next day. 

Mre, Lennox was at Vine Cottage early, but 
another gueat had been even sarlier. The re- 
vulaion of happineas—-the shock of unexpected 
joy had done what years of loneliness and grief 
had not accomplished. 

Ivy, Lady Hazelmere, lay dead, with an ex- 
pression of radiant peace on her still face. The 
faithful Susan shed some kindly teare ae she 
gazed on all that remained of what had once been 
the bright companion of her girlhood ; but she 
koew too much of Ivy’s sad history not te be 
thankful that, “after life’s fitful fever,” ber 
cousin slept well. 

There was no inquest; the doctor who attended 


Brenda testified that Mrs, Nairn had suffered | 


from heart disease, for which he had prescribed 
for her several times; and he had no hesitation 
in certifying that to be the cause of death. 


| little house in Turner-street ; Alice remained at 


| dent, and among the passengers killed on the spot 


Vine Cottage. 

And there—to the amazement of Brenda and 
Mrs. Lennox—-ehe elected to stay after the funeral. 
She firmly refused the least assistance from Sir 
Marmaduke Tremaine, declaring she should never 
bear her husband’s name, and so she would take 
aid from no one connected with him. She and 
Mrs. Nairn had had together quite a number of 
customers, and she was sure she could earn enough 
for her wante. 

The day after Mrs, Nairn’s (Lady Hazelmere’s, 
that is,) death, there was a terrible railway acci- 


were Osman Milroy and John Tremaine. They 
were cut off suddenly, without time even for a 
prayer, and they carried with them many guilty 
secrets, 

Lord Mervin, who was cabled to for instructions, 
ordered that the case should be proceeded with 
only sufficiently to prove that the man who bad 
taken possession of Penfold Manor was not Jack 
Trelawny. He wanted no penalties; he was 
avxious to bring no shame upon Sir Marmaduke, 
but for the sake of the friend of his youth he 
desired that the whole world should know the 
man who, for so brief a time, ruled at Penfold 
Manor was an imposter. 

Widowhood made no difference to Alice 

Browne's desire to remain at Vine Cottage, and 
Brenda Hazelmere, finding her mind was made 
up, ceased to argue with her. 
Lady Mary Cameron was delighted with her 
eon’s engagement ; he and his wife would live 
chiefly at Hazelmere, and she would be installed 
as & kind of vice mistress at the Castle. It was 
her own idea to offer a home there to Mrs. Lennox, 
and Susan who, her quest ended, was finding 
Kennington a strangely dreary place, thankfully 
accepted it. 

Guy Cameron urged that her mother’s recent 
death need not defer Brenda’s wedding. To the 
world Lady Hazelmere had been dead for many 
years, and they had no thought of tearing away 
the veil of silence time had casb over her 
memory. 

And Brenda, who knew how much her mother 
had rejoiced at her engagement, did nob oppose 
Guy’s pleadings. 

They were married at Hazelmere one bright 
September day, and Sir Marmadike Tremaine 
gave away the bride, 

Even outsiders saw a certain fitness in Guy 
Cameron’s old disappointment being atoned for 


while thoee who knew the happy pair best were 
well aware that he loved Brenda far more dearly 
than he had ever loved Ivy Nairn. 

Lord and Lady Mervin stood by Jack Tre- 
lawny’s grave, where a marble cross, erected by 
Claude’s orders, now marked his name and age. 
Duicie’s eyes filled with tears as she thought of 
Jack's lonely life, but she knew full well bow 
hard is the upward path for those the world 
considers prodigals ; and she knew in her heart 
J was haj pier sleeping beneath the Atrican 


by the child of the woman who had caused it, | 


STRAYED AWAY. 
—~10:— 
CHAPTER XX! X.—(continued), 
Percy was no better than other men, He 


allowed himself considerable latitude, and was 
by no means averse toa flirtation 
tunity offered. He was not thé 

acquaintance for a confiding husband with a wife 
inclined to coquetry. 
companion for a simple-minded girl, and there 
was much in hie past life of which he ought to 
have repented—of which he would, perhaps, have 


oppor- 
desirable 
He was not the safest 


repented, if men peed av toa no oe extent, 
ivileged in moral laxit @ species of respeci- 
sble om that condones *. sin, while it admite 
the sinner into society. ‘The best-of men fe noi 
teo good, and yet the worst of men is, by 
rood ox process of reasoning, cousidered worthy 
of the purest woman. 
Mr. Falkland shut his eyes to his own faults, 
that were actual faults.” Sunk out of the way 
some inconvenient memories that would have 
suggested to him to judge gently on the principle 
of fairness, lest he should require gentle judg- 
ment. He thought only of Fanny's indiscretion, 
and conderaned if as something worse thaa 
indiscretion. 
“T was away too long,” he thought. “I tried 
her patience too severely, and it would not 
staud the test, All women are coquettes at 
heart. I almost deserve my disappointment, for 
being dull enough to believe in the faith aud 
purity of any one after my experience of the 
mavy.” 

The narrow-minded, selfish egotism of the man 

ped out here—the wretched misjudgment 
that came of hollow observation and one-sided 
knowledge picked up in evil places. 

He did not reason as he might have reasoned 
on the circumstances that threw Fanny in Mr. 
Wilson’s way. He blamed her entirely, making 
no allowance for the equivocal ition in which 
he himself had her. He did not know 
whether Fanny had given Arthur permission 
to kies her; he looked only at the kiss—and to 
him it was an all condemning evidence of guilt. 

“It is in them,” he muttered, with the bitter 
meanhess of jealousy. “It was my fault, for 
throwing myself away upon & poor man's 
daugbter, in the fond belief that I could raize 
her to my own level. It was a foolish fancy. 
The common taint cannot be rooted out. A lady 
would have had more self-respect, She wae 
flattered by the notice of this fellow, because he 
bas the dress and manners of a gentleman. I 
have paid dearly for my error.” 

Percy went down to Penge at once, The 
bitterness of separation wore away as he went 
on, and he could contemplate the idea with more 
philosophy. He liked to play the aristocrat, and 
he was aware that the well-trained cynicism of 
the aristocrat would not permit the emotions t 
be disturbed in such a matter. 





sunshine than ever he had been in Mingland. 


that he-—-—” 

Lord Mervin finished the sentence. 

“That he knows I have won the treasure he 
most desired. Heaven grant, my darling, that I 
may be able to make you happy |” 

And soon after that they went home to Eng- 
Jand, and the first visit they paid there was at 
Hazelmere, where it seemed to Dulcie perfect 
contentment and delight had dawned for— 


BRENDA’S GUARDIAN, 
[TuR END.} 








Many of the fruits and vegetavies now eaten in 
England were almost unknown to our forefathers. 
Not until Henry VIII.’s time were either rasp- 
berries, or strawberries, or cherries grown in 
England, and we do not read of the turnip, 
cauliflower, and quince being cultivated before 
the sixteenth century, or the carrot before the 








Mre, Lennox took Brenda back with her to the 


seventeenth century. 


“Tam glad we have seen his grave together,” | 
she told her husband ; “I shall always feel now | . , 
| mental in anything 


He was nob disposed, on consideration, to be 
sentimental over it. Gentlemen of the school the 
builder’s son tried to imitate were never senti- 


“She may be guilty, and she may be innocent,’ 
he reflected, while the cab that he had hired in 
Pimlico rattled on with him. “ Women can go 
very far indeed in trifling before they descend 
into actual sin, but a husband’s honour is not 
worth much in the hands of a married coquette. 
Ladies who find a gentleman friend necessary to 
their intellectual comfort should never marry. 1 
am nob an advocate of sentimental friendship—in 
others,” 

That remark expressed with tolerable accuracy 
man’s selfish faith in hinmelf, and his selfish 
doubt of the rest of the world, : 

His appearance at Penge was quite uv- 
expected, and the elder Falkner welcomed him 
with an inward misgiving. There was a guest ic 
the drawing-room when he arrived—a seally 
beautiful and brilliant girl, who was playing the 
piano with a grace and feeling that Percy had 
never heard surpassed, and he was passionately 
fond of good music, 





He was very tired, and did not enter ihe 
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drawing-room at first, He wanted to have some 
conversation with hie father, and he did so 
after his mother and sisters had flocked out to 
see hira, 

“Who was that playing!” he asked his 
youngest sister, rather abruptly she thought, 

“Oh! that’s Adela—Adelaide Millard. You 
will be charmed with her. Will you come in 
presently ?” 

“Tam too tired to dress, Amy.” 

“ Come as you are, then.” 

The girls had made the most of their handsome 
brother in bis absence, and were anxious to show 
him off to their gueat. 

“Perhaps I will,” he said, with a suppressed 
sigh, “but I want a few words with father.” 

“Ie anything wrong in the business!” in- 
quired the elder Falkland when they were alone. 
Percy's knitted brow rather alarmed him. 

" SEs But you have seen Kirby, I pre- 
eume?” 

“ Yes, he came here,” said the builder in a tone 
of deprecation. “ You were wrong to serve him 
so badly, Perey. He only acted in accordance 
with my instructions,” 

“You had better have left me to my own busi- 
ness. JI don’f know how much I have to thank 
you for, in the way things have gone. However, 
it is over now, as far as lam concerned, and you 
must manage the rest.” 

“ Has anything gone wrong }” 

“ Everything. _ gordhcaee you are aware that 
the girl has never seen her parents since I went 
away ?’ 

Falkland the elder muttered something about 
the girl’s foolish obstinacy, and tried to justify 
himeelf for the deceit he had practised, 

“I made a fair provision for her,” he said, 
somewhat surprised at the cool decision with 
which Percy talked of che affair, “ and it is her 
own fault if she kept wilfully out of the way.” 

“Possibly. But we need not discuss that now. 
I want that sixty pounds a-year settled upon her, 
so that there may be no risk of her being de- 
prived of it at any time. And there isa child to 
be provided for, I believe she can legally keep 
possession of him till he is seven years of age, and 
then he must be taken away and properly edu- 
cated. In the meantime I shall require to see 
him occasionally.” 

* And you expect me to arrange thie,” said Mr. 
Falkland, arching his brows in surprise. 

“I do; unless you would rather that | arrange 
it myself. But T ouice i drop all further inter- 
course with her personally.” 

“That is wiee and proper, Percy. I am glad 
you have seen your error.” 

“No sermons, pleace,” said the young man, 
impatiently. ‘The girl bas chosen to throw 
away her chance of happiness, and I do uot 
care to say how much of mine is gone with it. 
May I depend upon you to do what I require!” 

“ If you think it your duty to doso much.” 

“Tom eure itis, The child is mine, and I am 
answerable for his future. There is no canting 
sentiment in the matter.” 

“But consider,” urged the father, “what a 
barrier the child will be in your way.” 

. ae ? ” 

“Tn your prospects of a good marriage.” 

Percy laughed bitterly. ‘ — 

“ Tam quite safe in that respect. And if you 
will kindly give Mr. West his daughter’s address, 
26, Maple-street, Pimlico, and tell him to fetch 
her home at once, you will be doing her aservice ; 
the old man will bless you in the fulness of his 
heart, and you will keep her out of my way.” 

Falkland did not like his son’s bitter levity of 
tone ; but he said nothing in rebuke, 

“Only,” he urged, as a last remonstrance, “' no 
lady would think of receiving your attentions if 
you acknowledge that child.” 

“Should I ever trouble a lady with my atten- 
tions she will receive them and me with all the 
faults I have or may acquire, And you need not 
be alarmed. The gentler sex are as merciful to 
us as they are merciless to each other. There 


are few women who would refuse me as I am, 

even with all my sins upon my head,” 

‘a = left the a to reflect ey that wretched 
it of cynicism, retired to the dressing-room. 

In half-an-hour he was standing by the piano, 





assistiog Miss Millard over her music with, 9" 
empressement that was an instinct with bim w"®” 
Le waa in the company of a young and lov 
woman, 

Miss Millard was a blonde—beautiful, and 
conscious of her beauty, She knew the witchery 
of her velvet eyes, the power of her smile, the 
effect of the fair, golden hair that fell in feathery 
showers on her white shoulders. She could coquet 
even with the little supple hands that flashed 
aod floated over the piano. 

Percy forgot much of his bitterness against the 
sex in general, and poor ar A in particular, 
while he was by Miss Millard’s side. 

“I made a mistake,” he thought, when the 
evening was over, and be had seen the lady to 
her brougham. “I went out of my way to pick 
up a half-taught girl because she wae proud and 
pretty. lam fettered to her for life, and must 

y the penalty. Adelaide Millard is the woman 

should have chosen, hed I had sense enough to 
wait,’ 


CHAPTER XXX, 
THE SICKNESS OF DESPAIR. 


How long Fanny lay in that deep swoon she 
did not know, but when she came to ber senses 
she was lying on the sofa, and Mrs, Naylor was 
bending over her. 

Little Polly was there too, faithiul to her 
charge ; and baby, in happy ignorance of his 
mother’s misery, was crowing merrily at the noise 
made by bis rattle, 

Fanny, proud even in her sorrow, said nothing 
in reply to the landlady's curious questions as to 
the cause of her illness. She said it was a sudden 
faintness—-nothing more. 

“T thought, to be sure, something dreadful 
had happened,” said Mrs, Naylor, with loquacious 
kindness, ‘‘ when Polly came up to see if you 
wanted her, and found you lying on the floor, We 
had quite a job to get you on to the cofa.” 

“ You are very kind, but I am quite weil now. 
I felt faint and fell. [thank you very much for 
coming to attend me.” 

** Would you likeanything seat for }” 

"No, thank you,” 

Mrs. Naylor saw by her lodger’s tone that she 
desired to be alone, The woman retired, taking 
Polly with her. The Maple-street landlady was 
keen enough to associate Fanny's illnese with the 
visit of the handsome gentleman who had sat iv 
her parlour and made so many inquiries about the 
lady upestaire, 

“JT bad my own thoughts from the frst,” 
mused. Mrs, Naylor, “and I do not think things 
are quite as they should be. Such a pity, too! 
for she is a nice lady, and fonder of a baby no 
one could be, Oh, dear, what a world it is, to 
be sure!” 

Percy’s discarded wife sat in the loneliness of 
her room with her own sad thoughts for company, 
How the bright romance of her young life seemed 
to have died out—how the love-dream hac! faded. 
She went back to the simple traditions of her 
childhood, and this present misery seemed like a 
judgment on her for having deceived and dis- 
obeyed her parents, 

She had done so in the purity and the depth 
of her love for Percy, and now be had turned 
away from her, 

No change is so bitter to a woman as the 
change of the gentle, devoted lover to the siern 
and jealous unforgiving husband. 

To Fanny it did not seem real that this hard, 
scornful man could be her Percy—the hero of her 
worship—the impersonation of her ideal He 
seemed to have killed at.a blow all the little 
tender memories, the moments of delicious, 
dreamy rapture over which she loved to ponder. 
He brought her down to the bare, cruel realities ; 
talked of their love-tie as a fetter, and coldly 
made ¢ ments for a separation while she 
was burdened with the secret she had eworn to 
keep for his sake, 

The girl knew her power, She could easily 
have met him on bia own ground, avowed her- 
self hie wife, and made him show for what reason 
he Lady. cong to put her aside for ever like one 

y: 


unworthy. 
(To be continued. ) 








AN ENDURING LOVE. 


—_ 0 


(Continued from page 275. 

She was dining at the Hall, to which Harny 
Moore had just returned from London, where fe 
had been on a flying visit. 

“Do you remember Frank Power?” he asked 
Ada, who was seated next to him, “ aud how sur- 
prised we all were at hearing bis father possessed 
practically nothing} Now that is a genuine case 
of a blessing in dieguise, You see the beggar was 
compelled to work in downrigh* earnest, and the 
result has astonished those who knew what a 
butterfly he was. He is oominvg to the front 
rapidly, and competent judges asevre me that he 
will be one of the leading writers of the century.” 

“Tam very pleased to hear it,” Ada replied, 
calmly, though she had great difficulty in concea}- 
ing the pride which the information caused to 
swell in her bosom, - 

“ Of course,” he continued placidly, ‘‘M ies Stan 
hope’s influence considerably simplified matters 
for him at the start ; bu tid there is no doubt 
that he possesses genuine talent, By-the-way, 
Belle,” raising hie voice, “they say Gertrude ts 
caught at leat $”’ 

is sister glanced across the table, 

“* Who is the lucky man {” she asked. 

“Why none other than Frank Power. it is 
quite a romance ; all London iz full of it,” 

“ But is it true, or merely a rumour {”’ 

“Well, I don’t know that she has accepted 
him, but there is no doubt that he is desperately 
in iove with her ; he follows her like a shadow.” 

Jsabel cast a furtive look at Ads, aud perceived 
thab her face had grown suddenly pale, but 
beyoud that she betrayed uo sign, though the 
heedless worde cost her a sleepless night. 

* Could it be true?” she asked hereelf anxioualy 
when she was safely within her own rocm. 
“ Was it poseible that this man, to whose memory 
she had been so faithful, had already forgotten 
her §” 

She tried resolutely to banish the ides ; but 
for the first time ber faith had received a decided 
blow, and though the matter wae nob grin 
alluded to she could not forget it. 

Several weeks passed by uneventfully after 
this disagreeable incident, and once more she was 
dining at the Hall. 

Luckily there were no guests besides herself, 
for it almost seemed as if a eportive Fate had 
singled this place out as a torture-chamber. 

During the first part of the meal everything 
passed off pleasantly, when Harry, apropos oi 
some remark from his sister, exclaimed,— 

** Ah! I forgot to tell you, poor old Frank has 
received his congé, I met him yesterday ; he looks 
awfully ill ; I am afraid he takes his dicmissal a 
great deal to heart.” 

“Pooh 1” said Mr, Moore, “ he will soon outlive 
that disappointment. You youngsters are always 
fancying yourselves in love with every fresh face 
you see,”’ 

“ Bravo, dad ; though I do not know for whem 
the cap is intended. But seriously, this was no 
passing fancy of Frank's, I can assure you. He 
looks 80 il) that I could scarcely recognise him at 
firat.” 

Ada sat listening without remark ; but after 
dinner she seated herself by Isabel in the drawing- 
room, 

“ Belle,” she said, with assumed carelessuesa, 
“do you think Mr, Power has really proposed to 
this Mies Stanhope?” 

Isabel wav a shrewd, sensible girl, and eo with- 
cut hinting at any personal interest in the affair 
she answered in a matter of fact way,— 

“Yes, dear, the report is perfectly true, 
Gertrude mentioned it in her last letter, which 
came this morning. You have not met Gertrude 
I think. She is very beautiful you know, and 
rich and clever, I rather sdmire Master Frank's 
audacity. But as my brother remarked, it. is 
unfortunately no passing fancy. Gertrude writes 
that he was very much in earnest, and she felt 
quite sorry for hire.” Fig 

“ Sh!” exclaimed Ada, with a long drawn sigh 
and she made no further observation, 
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Bub Isabel looking at her friend’s face needed 
no assurance that the love which she had been 
nourishing in her heart was dead, killed by ao 
wounded pride. 

Later iv the evening, when Ada had returned 
to Ellerslie, Isabel sat down in order to write to 
ler cousin. 


‘Dear Albert,” the letter raa, “I am as yeb 
anmaware if the uews of Frank's proposal and 
rejection has reached you. Harry mentioned the 
subject at dinner this evening in Ada’s presence. 
Of course he was perfectly unconscious of the 
interest his information possessed for her, which 
from our point of view made it all the better. 
As it happened I received a letter from Gertrude 


this morning which enabled me to corroborate | 


hia statement. Ada made no remark, and I 
‘orebore to press her ; but you may be absolutely 





ness ; to gain that he had proved himself ready 
to sacrifice his own hopes, and every prospect of 
joy which life held for him. 

Now, however, the circumstances were changed; 
the barrier had been withdrawn, and he was free 
to win, if he could, that love for which his heart 
bu 

At the station he placed his luggage iu the dog- 
cart, and bade the wan drive to the Hall. 

“J will walk,” be observed, “I shall enjoy the 
exercise,” 

He started gaily, walking on with the long 
tireless strides of the practised pedestrian, Near 
the town he caught sight of a graceful girlish 
figure and his heart bounded. 

ip was Ada Marriot returning home from along 
ramble, and quickening his steps he speedily 





cortain that all danger of Frank's rivalry is ab an 
end 
counsel your immediate return. Her eyes now 
are effectually opened, and if you fail again the 
fault will be yours, Your affectionate cousin,— 
“ Beweu,” 

When Ads sought her room that night it was 
with a feeling of anger rather than misery’ in 
her heart. 

She had felt so sure that Frank loved her that 


Iam so sure of this that I do not even , 


reached her side. 

Miss Marriot!" he exclaimed, and the girl, 
turning round, gave utterance to & little ery. 

“ You quite startled me,’ she observed softly ; 
“T had no idea you were iu Stapleville.” 

“T have just returned,” he anewered, and then 
they walked side by side in silence. 

Presently, just where the road forked, Ada 
exclaimed,-—— 

Here is papa,” and Dr. Marriot coming up 
greeted the young man warmly, 





to doubt his ultimate return had seemed like a 
breach of confidence, and vow it was spparent 
that after his departure from Stapleville be had 
scarcely given her a passing thought. 

Thad he was still free possessed no interest for 
her, a8 Isabel had perceived her love was dead. 

In truth, her innocent affection had besn 
ventred upon an ideal Frank, a loyal-hearted, 
gallant lover, true and chivalrous ane uneelfish, 

By the news of that evening her ideal had been 
ruthlessly demolished ; the golden idol at whose 
shrine she had worshipped proved to be but an 
image of clay, and she did not even weep. 

She thought of this man with «& mixture of 
pity and contempt, There were two standpoints 
from which his character might be viewed, .and 
either filled her with a species of diagust. 


His conduct might be traced either to fickle. | 


ness or self-sceking ; in either case ib mattered 


little, since to her he was uow aa if he had aever 
existed. 
One little poiut troubled her, but it did not 


concern frank. 

“I wonder if Belle guessed the horrid secret,” 
she murmured to hersel{ ; “ how she would laugh 
if ahe knew the truth,” and with this reflection 
she proceeded slowly to undress. 

CHAPTER IX, 
wore ou Doctor Marriot ‘rejoiced 
change for the better in bis daugh- 


As the days 
to see A great 
ter’s spirita. 

She was no longer silent and distrait, the old 
laughing light danced in her eyes; as of yore a 
merry smile hovered perpetually round the roge- 
red ltps, and the house re-echoed with the music 
of her joyous laugh 

He did not seek to know the reason for this 
change; it was sufficient that the cloud, what- 
ever ita nature, had been dissipated, leaving not 
a shadow behind, 

Isabel Moore watched this new development 
with a keen sense of amusement, but like Ada’s 
father she uttered no comment. 

At the end of a fortnight, however, she des- 
patched aucther brief note to her cousin, bidding 
him return at ouce. 

“All is going on satisfactorily,” she wrote; 
*' bub perhaps it would be ae well now if you were 
hers in person. Try and run down on receipt of 
this,’ 

Albert read the letter in which this passage 
occurred, and prepared immediately to act upon 
ita advice, 

Knowing his cousin's shrewdness and that it was 
unlikely she had erred in estimating Ada's senti- 
ments, he felt that the time had arrived when 
he could conscientiously lay aside his scruples 

{t has eomewhere been said that love is only ‘a 
higher form of selfishness, but Albert's affection 
was of that kind which eliminatesevery thoughtof 
self. His one object was to ensure Ada’s happi- 





“Ah, Mc. Pottinger!” he said, “you are 

| almost a stranger, I have seen nothing of you 
for along time, When will you come and dine 

| with us? Shall we say to-morrow ?”’ 

| Albert looked at the girl, and she with a 

| slight flush said,— 

“We shall be very pleased to see you, if you 
have made no other engagement,” 

“ There are very few engagements which would 

| induce me to forego the pleasure of dining at 

| Elerstie,” he remarked. ‘'You may moat cer- 

| tainly count on me, Mr. Marriot.” 

“That's right. Going on te the Hall? Give 
my.respects to your folks. 1 have not seen much 
| of them lately, By the way, that young friend 
| of youre is forging ahead rapidly.” 


| Yes Mr. Power is establishing bimseli as) | 


very aiccesaful author.” 

He cust a swift glance at Ada, and perceived to 
| his delight that she met his gaze without 
| flinch ng. 

“Belle was right,” he muttered to himeelf, as 
raising his hat he turned ‘back in the direction of 

the Hall, “ she does not care for hinzany longer.” 
In the Hall grounds he met his cousin, who 
| reproached him for having kept her waiting. 
“ Whatever induced you to walk?” she asked, 

“ A happy providence, my dear Belle, with the 
result. that lam engaged to dine at Elleralie to- 
morrow evening.” 

“You. are makivg progress,” she responded 


first bell has rung, and as you see J have not even 
changed my dress,” , 

‘*Lay the blame upon my shoulders,” he said. 
“ T shall not heed a acolding much,” and Belle, 
happy smile. 


earliest porsible moment at Ellerslie, he found 
Ada ir the drawing-room with her aunt. 


and now when in a few well-chosen words he ex- 
with almost a smile, 


a distinct compliment ; had i 





room.” 


| “That's perfectly true, Albert,” added Mr, 
| Marriot, who entered the room in time to hear 

his sister's assertion, ‘so you must make your- 
self particnlarly agreeable. Yo shall expect you 


to relate all the doings of the gay world,’ 
The young man laughed. 


tremely litaited.” ’ 


tion that they passed an extremely 





th 
quen ty 


gaily; but come now, or we shall. be late ; the 


looking at him, saw that his face shoae with a 


Presenting himself the next evening at the 


With the latter he had always been a favourite, 
pressed bie pleasure at seeing her, she answered 


“ Indeed, sir, you should regard my presence as 
not been for your 


visit I should have retired long since te my own | who had come to 


“]Z willdo my best,” he said, brightly, “ bub I 
forewarn you my talents.as a raconteur are ex- 


However, in spite of this deprecatory epeech it 
was mainly owing tu the charm of his converta- 
pleasant 


evening, and even Aunt Hesba felt sorry when 
the time came for him to leave, 


man,” she eaid to her brother, ‘‘ with none of 


the absurd lions which make the modern 
youth so d };} L like bim very much,” 
“Yes!” a the doctor “a good-looking, 


sensible fellow. He will-make some lucky gir! 


au excellent husband one of these days! 


y 
for bed, Ada? ‘Well, Isuppose you must be tired ; 
it qetiing eae: Se he kissed her fondly. 

Aided by his cousin Albert played his game 
skilfully, and allowed several weeks to slip with 
out making any allusion to his former ion, 
vs _— her ; to grow accusty to the 
new order of things,” Belle suggested, “ and 
meanwhile make yourself indispensable,” a com 
mand which Albert cheerfully obeyed. 

Scarcely a day passed without their meeting 

Sometimes he dined at Elleralie, where he was 
always sure of a hearty welcome, aud very fre- 
Ada was at the Ball, where Belle suc- 
mancuvred to throw them inte each 
other's society, ee» 
At length the time came, when he resolved to 
repeat his question. It.was a beautiful moon- 
light night, and he was accompanying her on her 
way home from the Hall. : 

“Adal.” he exclaimed, suddenly, as they 
reached the private gate which fronted the high 
road, “do ; the question I once 
asked you ? L,gak it again? .I bave been 
very weary, ig ; these last few months have 
amply proved how miserable. my life must be 
without your love, Ada, will you be my wife‘ 
Lhave loved you always, dear, and my passion 
does not grow less, Can you not learn to love 
mes little? If you will but trust yourself to me 
I wiil devote my life to secure your happiness.” 

The beautiful face was bathed in a warm red 
glow, 

“Hush!” the. girl whispered, shyly, * you 
must not speak like that; I’ am not worthy of 
you. I have been very foolish. Once you 
offered me a chance of. happiness, aad I threw it 
away. I thought-—” 

Apparently her lover cared little to learn just 
then what was in her mind, for passing his arm 
round ber waist he drew her an ig him 
untli the fair head lay on his s 


“My darling,” he cried, pansiouately, “my 


| darling ; tell me the treth, Tell me in words 


that which your eyes reveal. Say‘ Lioveyou!'” 

“love you,” she whispered, “I love you |" 
and then their lips met in a long sweet kise. 

Presently, disengaging herself from his em- 
brace, the girl said, softly, 

“It is late, my father will.be waiting for me ;” 
and opening che gate they passed through. 

Perhaps Dr. Marriot was not easily woved ; ot 
any rate he exhibited little surprise when the 
young man made his announcement, and asked 
for his sanctiov. 

“Ab!” he said, plessantly, “ verily the ways 
of lovers are strange. Firet you eteal my daughter 
away from me, and then request that I will se- 
eure you in possession of the booty. Well, my 
boy, honestly I am glad. Ada is a good girl, aud 
I think I can safely truet her to your keeping.” 

“And you will nob insist on a long engage 
ment, sir?” the young man pleaded. 

“No; Ada decide for herself. If I am 
to lose her it may be as well seon as. late,” 

And so when the June roses were once again 
in bloom, and the smiling earth was decked in 
its fairy evuramer mantle, the bella of Stapleville 
Church rang out merrily on the morning alr, 
and the building was densely packed with pevopi¢ 
upon as fair a brice ss 
our merry England, could show. g 

Aud sway in London, while Albert proudly Le- 
his biushing wife from the portabof the church, 
a man satatahigh desk absorbed in writing. He 
was still young and handsome, with; a ceriaic 
effeminate beauty ; but his ¢yea were lustreles:, 
his cheeks hollow, and the mark of auffering was 
on his brow. x oe oe 
years t0.¢ome men will poin m 
as one of the gréstes writers of the day, whose 
books . feteh “prices; who has made 


those who his fame would be striehen with 
silence could, they but. look upon his withered 





“A nice, well-bred, wellmanuered young 
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SOCIETY. 


Qugen Lovisz of Denniark has taken up 
her residence at the beautiful Chateau of 
Bernstorff. 

Tu present, Queen of Italy became a bride 
when little more than sixteen years of 

THE Queen has approved of her Extra Woman 
of the Bedchamber, the Hon, Ina Erskine M’Neill, 
being betrothed to the Duke of iL. 

Tue places of the grooms-in-waiting were for- 

merly Ministerial, bub now they are permanent 
posts, the salary being £23202 year, with never 
more than. four weeks of annual attendance at 
Court. 
Ir is stated that’ the Shabzada on returning 
home will pay a visit to Constantinople, in order 
to salute the Sultan, the Head of the Faithful, 
and that on bis reaching home his Highness will 
be appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Ameer’s 
armoy, 

Pruvcess. Faepertca of Hanover, who is stay- 
ing with her mother, Queen Marie, at Kissingen, 
will return shortly to Hampton Court) Palace, 
after an absence of nearly four years, Princess 
Frederica will reside at Hampton Court Palace 
for about three monthe, and is to visit the Queen 
at Windsor when the Court returns to the Castle 
from Balmoral. . 

Tse Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hence 
and the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
Roumania. will visit the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, The Quean has lent the Crown 
Prince and Princess Albert Cottage (one 
of the residences in Osborne Park) as quarters 
for their two ‘children during their stay in 
London, , 

Princess Fkeperick Caries of Prusaia is 
expected to pay a visit to her daughter, the 
Duchess of Connaught, at Bagshot Park, towards 
ihe end of the summer. It was hoped that her 
Royal Highness would arrive in time to spend 
the Duchess of t's birthday in England 
(July 25th), but this could not be arranged. 

THE Queen has given two portraits of herself 
to decorate the Victoria Ward of the Charing 
Cross Hospital, The most interesting of these 
two printa is the ove that depicts Her Majesty, 
as & girl of fifteen, when Princess Victoria, her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, being by her 
side. The other picture is of o later date, and 
in Royal robes, : me 

Ir is now definitely settled that the Emperor 
Williana ia to be the guest of Lord Lonsdale at 
Lowther Castle in August, after his Majesty's 
visit to Cowesy The Em will leave Cowes 
on the evening of Saturday, August 10th, and 
he ig to travel direct to Penrith the South- 
Western, Great Western, and North-Western 
lines, and will arrive: at Lowther early on 
Sunday morning. The Emperor is to have o 
day’s grouse-sl . over Lord Lonsdale’s 
moors, and, will Ulleswater, Derwent- 
water, and. Whitehaven during his stay, 
ie aie. ae pn ee or six days. 
The Im it from Cowes to 
the Tyne, and the Emperor is to embark at 
Newcastle when he returns to Germany on 
August 16th or 17th; but it is juet possible 
that he may pay a brief visit to Lord and 
Lady Londonderry at ge Park in which 
case he will rejoin the Hohenzollern at Seaham 
Harbour, 

Princess Herena’s bridal veil did not come 
froma Chantilly, but from Caen. Ib. is. such 
ince a8 Marie Antoinette used to patronise 
for the trimming of her Trianon fichus and 
rustic handkerchiefs.of muslin, which were all 
edged with this lace. It is a very lasting 
material, though it does not look coarse. The 
ground work is in meshes, like the cane 
seat of a chair, and this will be over 
— Nr gp rt Syergice arms of France 
asd Italy will appear in the ern of the 
veil, The thread is flaxen, pedi pecs in Nor- 
mandy, and the fabric washes well ff not torn 
in the process, Perhaps its uee at the Orleans. 
d'Aosta wedding will bring it into fashion, At 
Presend it is’ varely eeen gave om the cape of 
Normandy peasants. 





STATISTICS. 


Eicury-ongs thousand passengers, on an aver- 
age, cross the English Channel every month. 

Tas Roman Catacombs are 580 miles in extent, 
and it is estimated that from 6,000,000 to 
15,000,000 dead are there interred. 
| \Frve thousand three hundred and sixty.three 
white men, an! 40,888 natives are employed in 
the 67 gold mines of the Randt. Transvaal 

Tux entire population of the globe is upwards 
of 1,400,000,000, of whom 35,214,000 die every 
year ; 95,480 every day; 4,020 every hour ;, 67 
every minute, and one and a fraction every 
second. On the other hand ihe births amount 
to 37,792,000 every year; 100,800 every day ; 
4,200 every hour ; 70 every minute, and one and 
a feaction every second, 





GEMS. 


ONE may live as a conqueror, a king or s 
magistrate, but he must dié as a man. 

TuHerr is a hardiness about real dignity that 
never dreads contact and communion with others, 
however humble, 

No man or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, pure and govd, without the 
world being the better for it, without somebody 
being helped and comforted by the very exist- 
ence of this goodneas, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Porsto Satav.--Six cold boiled potatoes, two 
beets—-cooked of course—two hard boiled eggs, 
and atew lettuce leaves. Arrange a border of 
lettuce leaves around your salad bow) or platter, 
and have the potatoes in long sttips, the beeta 
cut in cubes, and the eggs in slices ; fill in the 
centre, and then pour over the dressing. 

Ruvzars Desert.—Make a rich eyrup by 
adding sugar to water in which long strips of 
orange peel have been boiled until tender ; lay 
it into a single layer of pieces of rhubarb three 
inches long and stew gently until clear, When 
done remove and cook another layer. This makes 
a handsome dessert dish by ornamenting with 
puff paste cut in fancy shapes. 

A Very Toorusome Popprxe.—-One pint of 
bread-crumbs, one quart.of milk, one teacup of 
white sugar, yolks of four eggs, grated rind of 
one lemon. t the eggs, sugar and lemon, 
then stir in the crumbs ; bake until a nice brown. 
Beat 'to a stiff froth the whites of four egge with 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, Spread fruit jelly 
or Pe over the pudding, cover with the frostin 
and set in the oven to brown slightly. Serve co 

Ham Ovr.ers—Boil half a pound of ham 
slowly for twenty minutes, When cold chop fine, 
add. to it an equal quantity of bread crumbs,\a 
dash of pepper, a teblespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley and stir in two whole eggs, beaten well, Form 
this mixture into little cutlets the shape of a tiny 
ham, dip them in egg, then in bread-crumbs, and 
fry in smoking hot fat. Dish each one ona piece 
of tonst the shape of the cutlet, pour around 
cream sauce and serve, 

Nur Cage.—Cream half a cupful of butter 
with one of sugar. Add beaten yolks of two 
ge". half a cupful of treacle, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one half ‘caspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, and one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half 


ia cupful of strong coffee, Now add the beaten 


whites of the eggs, two cupfula of sifted flour, 
half a pound of chopped nuts of any kind, one 
quarter of a pound of seeded and chopped 

sins, and a. few shreds of citron, Bake in a 
large cake and cut in slices, 





‘We have still a few copies of No. 1,671, 


| with which we presented the picture “ THE 
NEW BABY.” in stock, and shali be 


pleased to. forward a copy on receipt of 


‘two penny stamps. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


One variety of india-rubber tree has leaves 
of the deepest green, each provided with a narrow 
border of very bright red, 

To the moisture in the air we are indebted for 
the maintenance of an even degree of temperature. 
But for it night would be colder than Greenland, 
even at the Tropics Tt is the water in the air 
that holds the sun’s heat and keeps the earth 
warm where direct sunlight fnils to fall upon 

ies, 

Tn proportion to its size the mouae is the most 
active of all vertebrate animals, It is from two 
and one-half to three inches long, with a tai} 
about twice as long as the head and body. It 
has light forequarters, stroug hindquarters, very 
long legs, and it can jump a very considerable 
heighd for its size, 

Woonen shoes in France are produced to the 
extent of about four million pairs yearly. They 
are made iu Alsace and Barrier by machinery and 
Lozere by hand. In the last named province 
seventeen hundred persons are engaged in thie 
manufacture, and the yearly product is more 
then half a million pairs, The best are made of 
maple ; in the provinces nearly every lady 
possesses a pair of the fiuer sabots for wearing 
outin damp weather. These finer sabots have 
monograms and other designs carved on the 
vamp, and they are kept on the foot by orna- 
mental leather pieces ovey, the instep, The 
manufacture of these pieces of leather is a regular 
busiuess in France, 

Many animals are able to see objects behind 
them as well as those in front, and that, too, 
without turning round. The common hare or 
rabbit has this power in a marked degree. Its 


eyes are large, prominent and placed on the side ’ 


of the head. The deer is another example ofan 
animal of this class. The power of rabbits and 
deer to see things iv the rear is very noticeable 
in greyhound coursing, for, though that species 
of dog is mute while on the chase, the rabbit is 
able to judge to a nicety the exact momen: 
which will be best for “doubling” on the trai. 
The deer, too, can run ata high speed and tel} 
just exactly when to increase ita gait to fall 
speed without once turning to measure the 
distance between itself and the mute pursuer, 


Tux ostrich is first picked when about seven 
months old, and every seven mouths after that. 
The valuable feathers are found on the wings and 
tail. The third plucking is usually very good, 
and about fifty pounds ie usually realised from 
each bird at ® plucking. If the feather is not 
“ ripe” when pluckins time comes it is cut off 
with shears, A ripe quill stem drops out of Its 
own accord, When the proper time haz come to 
pluck an ostrich he is cajoled by means of an 
orange or other tit-bit until he is headed for 
amall, boxlike inclosure, just large enough to 
hold bim.; a man slips in behind him, and with 
@ sudden rush, shoves him inte the pen aud 
clasps the door shut. Here the bird has no room 
to kick; and is at the merey of the shearers. 
Ostriches cannot get over or under a railing four 
feet high. This is, therefore, all the fence 
necessary to keep them contined, 


To a certain degee the inhabitants of al 
Mohammedan countries are worshippers of the 
tree known as the date palm. One of the 
prophet’s stipreme and most binding injunctions 
is “Honour thy paternal aunt, the date palm, 
for in Paradise was it created, and ont of the 
very heap of dust from which Adam’s body war 
formed.” The Mchammedans also have a tradition 
to the effect that whep Adam and Eve were driven 
from the en they were allowed to take with 
them a date seed, and that from that single aeec 
aprang all the date trees now known. By some 
admirable providence the original cate seed war 
planted and the tree grew where the temp's of 
Mecca now stands, and from its trunk was made 
the cradle which often lulled the infant Mahomet 
to sleep, The Mohammedans declare that ail 

ers. are fulfilled, which. are made with the 
foes pressing upon the palm wood, or with the 
same kind of wood in the hand, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





8. B.-—Thore are several of about the same size. 

W. A.—It ail depends on the quality of the liquor. 

Curzon.--The 20th of May, 1890, was on a Thursday. 

Koros.—We regret that we caanotgi ve you any help. 

LANDLORD.—Not unless the tenant previously agreed. 

Anxi0vs.~-He cannot be compelled to give you a 
character, 

R. B.—Stone throwing in the public streets is con- 
teary to law. 

Con.—Alicandicdates for the Civil Service must pass 
an exatmination. 


Runy.—Perhape if you greased the bow! it would 
aaswer better. 
““SamUEL.—Thoroughbred dogs are said to be less in- 
tiligent than mongrels. 


LAnceLor.— We stroug!y advise you to submit all the 
doouments to a solicitor 


Becie.—Take them to one of the costumiers or to 
aome second-hand dealer. 

Exceisiorn.—You must just enlist in the Royal 
Bugtneers and rise by merit. 

Ovv Reaper.-—Wages of any amount, no matter how 
email, can be arrested tor taxes 

¥. K.—Impoasible to prescrtbe without knowing the 
vause, Take the animal to a vet 

isquirev.--Indiarubber soled shoes ‘are decidedly 
hurtful if worn for any length of time 

DYovurrru, Owe.—The courtship has lasted too long, 
ani ought te be brought to a close at once 

Arxtovus —Oold cream can be purchased from any 
chemist. Try it for what you complain of. 

Qvuemis’.—The Hentenant would not be allowed to 
wear private clothes and a tall hat habitually. 


M. N.—Dutiee were levied on b:icks in Great Britain 
down to 1850, whes they were finally repealed. 


timustnn—Nothiog can be donc but dye them; it 
raust be damp or mildew that has apotted them. 


Qesaory.--The most likely place to finda purchaser 
wouid be near the docks. y sallure buy them. 


Teoverev.—The most frequent cause of redness of the 
nose and unsightis pallor in women ia tight-lacing. 

dzsaica.—Where there are bird cages to be got into no 
amount af traps will help you to get rid of the mice. 


M. C. 0.—Only the surgeon, who can examine you 
personally, is in 2 position to say what is likely to cure 
you. 

B. G.—The Royal Scots are the oldest regiment in the 
—" gorvice, and possibly also the oldest in the 
wor 


Janet.—It must have been kept in a place unsuited 
tolt There is nothing we can suggest to prevent the 
racking. 


‘Wer Wrrre.—We can give you nothing vasier to polish 
ban what you can buy in the shops quite as cheaply as 
you could make ts, 
Doroas.—It should, when mired, be put in a papered 
tin and baked slowly ia a cool oven for four, six, or eight 
hours, according to size. 


Ou A,Ruin.—Gymaasctica, strict attention to the rules of 
hea'th, and thorough but not too frequent baths, will 
be the best course to pursue 

Counrny Movsgz.—The paasy can be grown biack, 
white, and all intermediate shades, the only dofictency 
being in the scaritet and allied hues 


ix Want or Apvice.—There is no public institution 
ewited to your requiremeate. Perhaps the clergyman 
of your parish may know of a private one. 

Proragizty.—If your cousin fa willing or anxious to 
ecud books and music to you there seems to {be ao good 
reason why you should not allow him to de ao. 


Niawnan.—FPuat two tablespoons of sugar into a 
and aliow it to melt, and then get as dark brows as 
tmacle; then pour tn half a pint of water and let it 
boil, 

Ai. V.--To open an account in the Bank of England a 
person must deposit not lesa than £50, and the 
authorities require the depositor to be introduced by a 
customer, 

Duvcirn,—iron the gatin drese face down on the iron- 
ing sheet, with a cloth between iron and dress, and 
iron ~~ pam than moderately hot, or satin may be 
browned, 


Riv Van Wrvxrs.—-It is one thing to have the con- 
viction of his guilt in your mind ana another thing to 
bring it home to him sufficiently clearly to convince a 
law court 

“orrin.—Green peas may be preserved by immersing 
them in a half-sicve in hard, boilirig water, in which 
“um has been put, then bottling them and corking 
them olosely. 


IcNoBAMUS.—Kither spelling is correct—dreamed or 
dreamt. The latter word is pronounced as though 
spelled dremt. Dryden says, ‘And dreamt the future 
fight.’ The Bible, tn Genesis, says, “And Joseph 


Constant Reapgr.—Send twopence in stamps to 
Government Bmigrants’ Information Office, 81, Sroad- 
way, London, 8.W., for Canada and West Australia 
Handbooks. 


L. R.—All parties ia the House of Commons are Her 
Majesty's servants ; those in power, ber Government, 
and those out of power, her O n, both working 
for her as for the country’s 


Gwsn.—Damp the mildewed spots and rub on pow- 
dered oxalic acid, lay out to bleach for some hours, 

and, if neceasary, renew the acid and bleaching as 

if the mildew is dificult to remove. 

B. F.—There are powder dyes that may be used for 

this purpose. Soak the wood in weak soda water for 
several hours, and then dip in the dye, prepared accord- 
ing to the directions on the package. 
Lover or tex “Lowponw Reaper.”—One way is to 
keep several books between the kneos when sitting and 
lying in bed; but it is better to use a short double- 
armei crutch when sitting, and in a recumbent pos- 
ture, 


Aurrep.—It “depends entirely upon your natural 
capability in the matter. Some people learn very 
quickly, others progress but slowly, and there are some 
persons who never seem to get the correct handling and 
who never do first-class wets 


GARLAND THE GRAVES OF THE BRAVE. 


Wop us a lily wreath lovely and pale, 

Bring forth white snow-drops, that bloom in the vale, 
pure datstes, they sprinkle the ground, 

Humbly they grow, yet in plenty are found, 

White lilacs, syringas, fair Geaoun of spring, 

Strew over dead soldiers—a love offering. 


Here lice a bridegroom who went to the war, 
Young, gallant, and true, a faithful hussar. 

In the thickest of battles, in firmness and might, 
His tall form was seen, but he fell in the fight ; 
Hie poor wife soon followed, she sleeps by his side, 
So scatter white fiowers o'er the trooper and bride, 


Yonder a green mound is lying alone, 

Nothing to mark it in shape of a stone ; 

Yet it is watered with tears from fond eyes, 

A poor widowed mother knows just where it Hes; 
Forget not, this day, ae in haste ye by, 

To ecatter sweet flowers where the bumble brave lle. 


This ie the tomb of an officer a, 

His the true heart to be tn command ; 

Leaving his riches and home for the strife, 

Fighting for freedom, so yielding his life, 

Bleeping, while those whom he struggled to save 

Hang wreaths on his tomb and strew buds o'er his 
grave. 


Under these datsies Mes poor little Bill, 

Shot while on duty—drum silent and still! 

Rough soldfers loved him, they wept when he fell, 
Brave Httie heart! they remember him well. 

Then bring forta bright blossoms, sweet emblems of 


J°y. 
To atrew o'er the grave of the dead druramer boy. 


Gather in clusters these child of spring, 

Tokens of peace on cach green grave we fling ; 
While as a motto let these few words be, 

‘* Qur Country! God keep it the land of the free ' 
Should foes rise again, may as brave men be found 
To fight its good cause as those now in the ground.” 


Beautiful custom! Oh, long may it reign ! 
Long atrew bright buds over brave soldiers slain | 
Let bold martial music be heard where they lie, 





Let their deeds bu recalled every May till we die, 
Lat the yo and the old come with reverent head, 
To garlaad re 2 


W. H. P.—The House of Lords at present ts made w 
of five Princes of the Blood Royal, 26 archbishops an 
bishops, 482 peers of England, Great Britain, and the 
United Kingdom, 16 Representative Scottish and 28 
Kepreseutative [rish Poers ; in all 557 members, 


§. P.—You are wise to desire to learn somethiog 
about the place before going there. There is undoubtedly 
a good dea! of published matteron the resources of the 
country, and by gotting two or three papers you can 
put ig im the wuy to obtain grestealy the facts you 
1m: need. 


Burry. —Cats sometimes lose their fur from disease. 
If it comes off on account of what is called mange. get 
somo sulphur and lard, mix them thoroughly and apply; 
or, what is much better, get equal parts of sulphurous 
acid and glycerine and rub the surface with this mix- 
ture. Do not handle the cat much. 


Martyr to [woigestion.~-Obviously your indigestion 
is largely a result of want of fresh-air exercise; the best 
substitute for that is the back-sponging to waist night 
and morning, and following with vigorous rub with 
rough towel; then do not persist in eating food that 
does not digest; you have » wide selection in spring 
time especially. 

Mary. ~—Put one tablespoonfal of oatmeal in a basin 
and moistea it with cold water; ther pour over it two 
breakfast cups of boiling water, stir well and stir ayain ; 
then let it settle for five or ten minutes; pour off ai! 
the liquid into a pan, leaving the coarse part of the meal 
in the basin ; boil this for ten or fifteen minutes to taste: 
add salt to season, and serve. 


Surrener.—There is no permanent cure for corns : 
that is to say, there are individuals so constituted that 
they seem develop corns under all conceivable cir. 


cumstances ; of course among the cures you have tried 
woeld be eae Suing See etn the ase of 
them for an gor than your work require, 


soft slippers substituted at all convenient 


times. 


Baaper.—The barbers were surgeons at a 
time when bleeding was prin mg cys Sim freely ; the 
sigo t of tbe barber’s shop represents 
the basin use i to catch the blood, the baton with which 
the lancet was struck into the vein, and the spiral 
tape with which the wound was bound, up when sufii- 
cient of the life fluid had been drawn from the unlucky 
subject. 
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possible. 


while the lower, containing 

over the foliage as often as it becomes dusty, for Paste 

need to breathe as much as we do. 
Puctrr.~You had better write to Secretary, Civil 

Service Oommission, Cannon-row, 8Ww 


asking him to be good enough to send list of subjects 
to candidates for assistant in navy; it le 

rather long for us to reproduce here ; age of 

is frora sixteen to cighteen yoars ; is @ compu! 

sory subfect, but candidates msy, if they like, also offer 

pan tren) Latin, mathematics, and some scicutific 

subjects. 


Po.iy.—Straw hats are bleached 
thor then 


is wn 
and s' carefully the way materials and trimmings 


Heax.—If too cut them after them and 
trimming the prt gg them suoaies | minutes 
then u 
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